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HERBERT FEIGL 


Critique of Intuition According 
to Scientific Empiricism * 


“Is there intuitive knowledge?” The answer to this question 
depends on which meaning we associate with the notoriously ambiguous 
term “intuition.” In what follows I shall first attempt to list and discuss brief- 
ly the philosophically more important meanings of “intuition.” Once these 
diverse meanings are differentiated, I shall proceed to assess the possibility 
and the validity especially of trans-empirical intuitive knowledge in the light 
of the epistemology of scientific empiricism. I realize fully that this is 
a typical Western point of view; and, although I have made sincere efforts 
to understand and to appreciate the roles assigned to intuition in Oriental 
(as well as in Occidental) philosophies, my Western bias and “scientism” 
will remain all too obvious. 

“Divide and conquer” is the maxim of analytic philosophy. However, we 
are not splitting hairs just for the enjoyment of the exercise. We distinguish 
between the various uses of the word “intuition” (and of related terms) in 
order to prevent confusion. And it is not merely clarity of discourse and com- 
munication, eminently desirable though it is in itself, which we are seeking. 
In the present context, just as in most other contexts of philosophy, clarity 
and univocality are prerequisites for making sure that credit is given only 
where it is due. If “intuition” in one of its many senses designates a way of 
knowing, it need not, and indeed does not, designate such a way in some 
of the other senses. I shall try to show that the claims made for trans-empirical 
intuition are all too often supported by spurious reasons. These reasons are 
spurious, and in the end illegitimate, precisely because of shifts in meaning 
of the word “intuition.” These shifts are, of course, made quite unwittingly. 
But it has always been, and will remain, an indispensable part of the Socratic- 
analytic technique to focus the spotlight of attention on the ambiguity of 
terms and the dangers of confusion. 

The word “intuition” lends itself easily to shifts in meaning because there 
is a common core, at least a tenuous one, in all its connotations. If these 





* This article is the first in a projected series on the question of intuition in Asian and Western 
philosophies. (It is based on a lecture at the University of Hawaii in May, 1958.) 
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connotations were as disparate as, e.g., in the case of the word “induction,” 
the likelihood of confusion would be much smaller. The meanings of “in- 
duction” in the lingo of the Armed Forces, in the terminology of electro- 
dynamics, and in that of logic are so far apart that only a pedant would 
insist on affixing subscripts to the word or on inventing new terms for at 
least two of the meanings. 

The common core in the many connotations of “intuition” is, of course, 
immediacy. Intuition has thus been contrasted, traditionally and quite gen- 
erally, with indirect, mediate, relational, or inferential knowledge. Intuition 
is often identified with direct insight or immediate apprehension. The meta- 
phors of “apprehending” and “grasping” are as common among the syn- 
onyms of “intuition” as are “seeing,” “beholding,” etc. Directly seeing or 
grasping does not involve laborious reasoning. The idea of a “royal road” 
or perhaps of a “short cut” to truth or knowledge has been perennially tempt- 
ing to one type of philosophers. They have maintained, often with a venge- 
ance, that ordinary, labored, reasoned, discursive knowledge does not even 
penetrate to the heart of things, and that the essence of reality can be known 
only by intuition. But of this I shall have to say more after I have soberly 
listed, and briefly commented upon, the prominent usages of the word “in- 
tuition.” 

First to be mentioned is awareness (and awareness of awareness) of: 
simple sensory qualia like, e.g., red and green, hot and cold, rough and 
smooth; relational and Gestalt patterns such as the configurations in the 
visual field, or the experienced-sound patterns of music in the auditory field. 
Similarly “direct” are the images of recollection, and also the images of the 
creative imagination. We have reports about composers (like, e.g., Mozart) 
who were able to “hear” internally some of their musical compositions be- 
fore they wrote them. Similarly with artists in other fields who behold the 
image of their work before they execute it—more or less along the lines 
“envisioned” by them. As Thomas Mann put it in his Death in Venice, it is 
a matter of “hot conception” and of (subsequent) “cool production.” The 
essential feature of “intuition” in this first sense is, of course, direct experi- 
ence. We shall see later that it is imperative not to confuse direct experience 
as such with propositionally formulated knowledge-claims about it. 

Second, there is a strictly philosophical and technical use of the word 
“intuition” which we owe to Kant, or, rather, to the English translation of 
Kant, because in German it is “reine Anschauung” (i.e., “pure visualiza- 

tion,” if I may translate literally, but the customary translation of Kant’s 
German is “pure intuition”). According to Kant, we have a direct apprehen- 
sion of the forms of space and time. Plato long before Kant had already 
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maintained that we are aware of certain fundamental ideas, forms, or essences. 
This idea has been revived in many other forms of philosophy, most recently 
perhaps in the phenomenological school, where vision or apprehension of 
essences is an alleged method of purely philosophical knowledge. There is 
not sufficient space to deal critically with all of these in one short essay, but 
I want to list them at least. Suffice it to note here that the ascription of apodic- 
tic truth to judgments of “pure intuition” has been severely criticized, and is 
im any case open to the charge of “psychologism”—the very mistake that 
Husserl exposed and opposed so vigorously in his Logical Investigations.’ 

Third, there are the alleged judgments of direct knowledge, the “self- 
evident” truths. Here, again, it is claimed that there is a kind of knowledge 
that is not labored, that is not derived, that is not proved; it is supposed to be 
neither in need of proof nor capable of proof because it constitutes the very 
premises of our reasoning. So, we are told that we have intuitive or direct 
knowledge of the axioms of logic, of arithmetic, of topology; i.e., of the 
semi-quantitative structure of space, and even of some of the axioms of 
geometry such as the parallel axiom. This has been maintained by many 
philosophers. After the development of the non-Euclidean geometries, how- 
ever, some of these claims were toned down considerably. Also to be men- 
tioned here are the principles of common-sense knowledge, especially the 
much-used and often-quoted principles of sufficient reason, of causality, and 
the related principle of induction, all of which are supposed to be self-evident. 
In the ethical domain, we are told, there is moral intuition, or the “voice of 
conscience,” which enables us to discriminate between right and wrong, good 
and bad, or good and evil. There is a whole school of intuitionist philosophers 
in ethics, with G. E. Moore as a prominent recent representative. The entire 
trend of empiricist philosophy, beginning with Hume, has cast serious doubt 
upon the validity of such knowledge by intuition. 

Fourth, we occasionally find claims to the effect that there is such a thing 
as “instinctive knowledge.” But it is fairly clear that on the level of Homo 
sapiens there is precious little that is instinctive in the genuine sense in which 
the word is used by psychologists and biologists as referring to innate capaci- 
ties. In human beings, the innate capacities are so quickly overlaid by the 
products of learning, training, or imitation that only a few reflexes and a 
few concatenations of reflexes can be said to be instinctive. If we want to 
use the word “knowledge” in the case of animals, then certainly we could 
speak of the instinctive capacities of birds knowing how to build nests, of 
beavers knowing how to build dams, of bees and ants knowing how to 





*Edmund Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen (Halle a.d.S.: M. Niemeyer, 1913-22). 
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communicate with each other in certain ways. But the question is, can we 
call this knowledge? (The word “knowledge” is, of course, also extremely 
ambiguous.) In the case of human beings, this is highly questionable. 
Psychologists have suggested that empathy has an innate component; by the 
very fact that we are human beings, we understand each other on a rather 
direct level. Here the Germans have coined the term “Eénfiihlung,” which 
literally translated would mean “the act of feeling oneself into the other 
person’s mind.” (When one person says to another, “I know just how you 
feel,” this is an act of empathy, and the speaker is participating imaginatively 
in the feelings and sentiments of the other.) To what extent the capacity 
of direct intuition is innate on the human level remains to be empirically 
examined. However, that we have the capacity of learning how to interpret 
certain clues given by behavior, such as voice intonation, posture, facial 
expression, etc., is granted, of course. The question is whether empathy is 
not wholly or at least largely a product of learning. I shall take this up 
further a little later under the “hunch.” 

Fifth, we have reports of extrasensory perception, based on a great deal of 
evidence, but I shall not discuss the merits of the experimental studies at 
Duke University or the even more spectacular ones conducted in England. 
I am sufficiently impressed by the evidence to say that here is something that 
neither psychologists nor philosophers can any longer afford to ignore merely 
because it disagrees with their prejudices. In other words, I am strenuously 
going through the motions of an open mind. The point is that there is 
statistical evidence for the occurrence of clairvoyance, telepathy, and pre- 
cognition, which cannot be plausibly explained within the traditional scientific 
framework. It is important to note concerning extrasensory perception, as it 
has been experimentally and statistically verified, that the individual percip- 
ient does not know when he hits the “target”; there is no bell in his mind 
that rings and says, “Now this time you got it.” There is no subjective 
indicator for the correctness of telepathy or clairvoyance. We certainly need 
further experimental investigations, and later perhaps an attempt at scientific 
theories, before we jump to any philosophical, let alone theological, con- 
clusions. 

Sixth, we come to the “hunch.” I use this word from American slang for 
the simple reason that * cannot think of any other more expressive term to put 
this briefly. I could, ..t course, define it more fully. A social psychologist 
once gave me such formal definitions as these: “the intuitive process consists 
of a convergence of as yet unverbalized experiences organically included in 
a pattern of response below the threshold of critical attention, which pattern 
may emerge in part and when verbalized serve as a partial explanation of 
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the problem which acted as the original stimulus.” (A rather formidable 
definition.) A little more briefly: “Intuition is a judgment based on the 
convergence and integration of former impressions or memories into a pat- 
tern of explanation or expectation in which perceptual details are not on 
the threshold of critical attention.” This can be elucidated by examples. 
Recall the older generation of doctors. The doctor enters the room of the 
patient, sniffs the air, takes the patient’s hand, and says, “You have diabetes.” 
How does he know? A clue probably paves the way for his diagnosis. If 
sniffing the air in a patient’s room has, in the past, been a clue to him in acute 
cases of diabetes, now medical science knows that the breath of such a patient 
contains acetone, a fruity smelling vapor which the “intuitive” doctor recog- 
nizes without actually being aware of what he is doing. Similarly, an experi- 
enced engineer might, after one look at a bridge or other structure, say, “This 
is going to break down fairly soon.” If you ask him how he knows, he says, 
“I just know.” The first impression, based implicitly on his rich past experi- 
ence, is that the structure will not last. Later, perhaps, he could make the 
reasons for his belief explicit. Also, the experienced geologist in the field 
may suddenly say, “There is oil underneath here.” How does he know? He 
does not smell it, he does not have clairvoyant capacities, but he has had a 
great deal of relevant experience. Moreover, clinical psychologists and, for 
that matter, everybody to some extent practices empathy. This is not neces- 
sarily innate, but was probably acquired by learning processes. We project 
ourselves into the other person’s situation. Here, again, it is difficult to 
describe just what clues we utilize, but it stands to reason that if one does not 
have telepathic capacities, and if one does not see or hear the other person, 
one cannot practice this kind of empathy. But, even if we do see and hear 
the other person, it is very hard to describe the actual aspects or configurations 
in his facial expression, tone of voice, posture, and so on; but many of us 
have a certain subtlety in knowing immediately whether we bore our partner 
in conversation, whether we amuse, flatter, or insult him. However, what 
actually goes on in a case like this would be extremely difficult to describe. 
Take graphology, for example. From a philosophical point of view, I do not 
see why some personality traits or momentary moods might not express them- 
selves in handwriting. I think there is a good deal of scientific evidence that 
handwriting does express a number of these personality facets. There are 
some so-called “gifted graphologists” who, with just one glance at a piece of 
writing, can tell what kind of a character the writer has. These gifted graphol- 
ogists can read out of handwriting specific character and personality traits. 
Naturally, we ask how do they do it? We are told: “Well, they have a gift 
for it, that’s all.” But this is no answer, of course. An answer would have 
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to be found scientifically. Again, we must ask, what are the clues, perhaps 

not so much in detail but in the total configuration of the handwriting that 
triggers che graphologist’s judgment. Now, even if we do not have a theory 

as to how such a graphologist achieves all this, we can glean certain empirical 
regularities by using him as a guinea pig in an experiment, ice., by confront- 

ing him with a variety of types of handwriting and noting how he reacts and 
to what. In this way we establish empirical correlations as to what his clues 
are, as to what stimuli he uses in interpreting handwriting by his “intuitive” 
procedure. This type of activity clearly falls in the rubric of the “hunch.” 

We can define the “hunch,” then, as “a product of learning from past experi- 
ence, which learning is not made explicit at the moment of the use of judg- 
ment.” The judgment occurs like a flash of insight and therefore involves 
what has been rather precariously called “unconscious inference.” We can 
hardly question the fact that in the understanding that we extend to each 
other in everyday life there is an element of this sort of subconscious learn- 
ing. How does the baby know that the mother is friendly? The mother 
smiles. There is a school of psychologists who maintain that there is some- 
thing inherent in the configuration of the smile which suggests friendliness. 
But psychologists have made experiments; they have had frowning and stern- 
looking mothers approach the baby, give it candy or milk, stroke it, etc., and, 
of course, the baby took the stern face as an expression of friendliness. Hence, 
it depends on the pattern that surrounds the experience and not on some 
innate capacity for the interpretation of facial expressions. Furthermore, 
there are other aspects of the “hunch,” such as in problem-solving. There is 
the case of the scientific or technological genius who, after a long period of 
pondering about a problem, suddenly “perceives” a solution. Sometimes this 
happens even during sleep; the thinker awakes in the morning with the 
solution of which he had no idea on the previous evening. Minor instances 
of this sort of problem-solving occur in all of us in various life-situations. 

The final “clicking” of our mind is similar to that of the genius, and may not 
be fully intelligible even to ourselves. 

Seventh, and last, there is mystical or trans-empirical intuition. Here, in 
contradistinction to the hunch, the target or object of the intuition is claimed 
to be something that is absolutely beyond the reach of ordinary experience 
and reasoning, something which cannot be checked empirically. In sharp 
contrast, the empirical hunch and extrasensory perception have this much 
in common: their target, or the object of intuition, is empirical; statements 
about it can be confirmed or disconfirmed by ordinary observation. For 
instance, if I were a clairvoyant, I could say, “My house (many miles distant) 
is on fire now.” If you ask me how I know, I might say, “I just know—it 
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came to me in a flash.” A house on fire is something we can check; we can 
go there, call up, find out, and so on. Similarly, if the geologist has a hunch 
that there is oil somewhere underneath the ground, we can drill for it (it 
might be expensive or hopeless, of course); we can find out whether the 
geologist is right or wrong. Likewise, in the case of crystal-gazers, if they have 
premonitions on the basis of crystal-gazing, we can find out whether or not 
they are right and in what percentage of cases. The hunch—be it that of the 
geologist or that of the physician who makes a flash diagnosis of diabetes 
which can be verified by a laboratory test—can be empirically tested. On 
the other hand, trans-empirical knowledge-claims, mystical intuitions, as I 
understand them, cannot be tested empirically. Mysticism, especially religious 
mysticism, claims to give us knowledge about something which cannot be 
independently reached through ordinary channels, knowledge which cannot 
be checked, which cannot be tested in the. usual empirical way. In other 
words, here, supposedly, we have a new and independent way of getting 
at truth. No doubt, some philosophers have been entranced by the hope 
of finding a “way of knowing directly” in contrast to the arduous and dusty 
way of the laboratory. It would be wonderful to get at the Absolute by a 
flash of insight. Mystical intuition differs from the hunch and extrasensory 
perception in deliberately and avowedly aiming at a trans-empirical target. 
With religious mysticism, the target is God; with metaphysical mysticism, 
it may be the Absolute, as we find it particularly in some Eastern, but also 
in some Western, philosophies. Of course, not all philosophers try to attain 
a knowledge of God or the Absolute by intuition; there are some, to be sure, 
who try to construct rational proofs for the existence of one or the other. 
I am not talking about these philosophers. Here I am concerned exclusively 
with those philosophers who do maintain that we can get a knowledge of 
the Absolute or of God by intuition. 

With the list of the meanings of the word “intuition” now completed, I 
turn to a critique of the last-mentioned form, i.e., of trans-empirical intuition. 
In accordance with my bias toward the Western “rationalistic” tradition, I 
am naturally suspicious of the knowledge claims of trans-empirical intuition. 
As I often say (perhaps I borrowed this from Bertrand Russell), I prefer the 
“silent mystic,” because, when a mystic begins to speak, he admits that he is 
not speaking directly, but indirectly; his language does not describe, it cir- 
cumscribes; he is not really giving an adequate account of what he actually 
experiences, of what he knows through intuition. The mystic can merely 
allude to what he has experienced, he can only hint at it; he is, in fact, almost 
helpless in expressing himself about the great blaze of glory that he beholds. 

Now, I think we must admit the occurrence of mystical experiences; there 
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is a great deal of evidence that cannot be ignored. What we may question, 
however, from a philosophical point of view, is the interpretation of mystical 
experiences. I do not for a moment doubt that some people have very special, 
powerful, ecstatic experiences. However, even though such people cannot 
clearly describe what they experience, they nevertheless maintain that they 
apprehend the Absolute, or, in the case of the religious mystic especially, 
that intuitive insight provides a direct avenue to the knowledge of God, which 
cannot be reached in any other way. Of course, mystical visions differ widely, 
but, among the religious mystics, there is a large subgroup whose members, 
no matter how they diverge in detail, do perceive the Deity as a personal 
being; there is, one may say, a large measure of agreement among these 
mystics in regard to the apprehension of a personal God. To be sure, there 
are Eastern as well as Western mystical visions in which a purely impersonal 
absolute ground or all-embracing unity of reality is apprehended. In the light 
of the prevalent sequence, manifest in many cultures, from magic, animism, 
polytheistic mythologies, monotheistic creeds, to more abstract religions, it 
is not implausible that Brahman or the Absolute represents a final stage in 
the successive depersonalization (demythologization) of historically ante- 
cedent highly anthropomorphic deities. 

The skeptics throughout the ages have tried to account for mystical experi- 
ence in a naturalistic way. The mystic’s reply to the skeptic is that mate- 
rialists, rationalists, positivists, empiricists, or whatever, have no justification, 
have no basis for talking about the knowledge-claims of mysticism, are 
talking like the blind man about the colors. To this I reply that the blind 
man can know something about the colors; and I urge that the claims of 
trans-empirical knowledge be more carefully scrutinized. In order to proceed 
with this strategy, it is necessary first to review the familiar distinction be- 
tween “intuitive” and “discursive” knowledge. This distinction has been 
noted in all ages of philosophy, but more especially in recent times. Among 
the philosophers of the twentieth century, this distinction is frequently made. 
William James, for instance, distinguished between “knowledge of” and 
“knowledge about.” While the blind man may know nothing of the colors, 
he can know something about the colors. If someone does not have a sense 
of humor, says Eddington, he has no intimate knowledge of what a joke is; 
this may be reflected in his behavior in that he never laughs when exposed 
to a joke. However, one may still have a psychological theory about jokes 
and about the comical, even if he is lacking in the capacity of laughing about 
them. 

In Eddington’s terms, the distinction is between “intimate” and “symbolic” 
knowledge. According to him, psychological theory, just like any scientific 
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account, gives us “merely” symbolic, but not intimate knowledge. Bergson, 
in a very similar vein, claims “absolute” character for intuitive knowledge, 
and “relative” character for discursive knowledge.” F.S.C. Northrop stresses 
the fundamental difference between “concepts by intuition” and “concepts 
by postulation.” Important features of his epistemology and philosophy of 
science are based on this contrast.* Bertrand Russell’s well-known distinction 
between “knowledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge by description” seems 
to aim in the same direction, but it is of the utmost importance not to con- 
fuse mere acquaintance, ie., the having, or living through of direct experi- 
ence, with knowing something about it. Moritz Schlick,* the leader of the 
Vienna Circle of Logical Positivists, drew this indispensable distinction with 
superb clarity. (“Erleben” and “Erkennen” were his key terms for this con- 
trast.) A description of immediate experience, be it in phenomenological 
or introspective terms, is genuinely cognitive in that it consists of statements 
which may be either true or false. But it simply does not make sense to 
ascribe truth or falsity to immediate experience itself. As merely “had,” 
lived through, enjoyed, or suffered, it makes no truth claim; it does not assert 
or deny anything. It just occurs. (Mystics, as I understand them, do make 
knowledge claims, albeit of a very special kind; and they never restrict these 
knowledge-claims to a mere description of their direct experience. I shall 
return later to the problem of the justification of knowledge-claims transcend- 
ing direct experience.) 

The ambiguity just uncovered thus necessitates the distinction between 
twd meanings of “intuition” to which I briefly referred but which was not 
as yet spelled out in the first item of the list presented above. But it should 
be obvious how much, by way of philosophical implications, hinges precisely 
upon a firm grasp of the difference between acquaintance and knowledge 
by acquaintance. There are a good many philosophers who have been alert 
to this difference. If I read John Dewey correctly, he certainly was; similarly, 
though possibly for different reasons, most of the critical realists emphasized 
the difference between direct experience and knowledge proper.” 

We are now ready for the discussion of the blind man and his knowledge 
about colors. Let us assume that we deal with a congenitally blind person. 


*See Henri Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, T. E. Hulme, trans. (New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1912). 

*See F. S. C. Northrop, The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1947). 

“Moritz Schlick, Allgemeine Erkenntnislebre (Berlin: Springer, 1918, 1925). 

*More recently Albert Hofstadter, in an article “Does Intuitive Knowledge Exist?” Philosophical 
Studies, VI (1955), 81-87, formulates very clearly two senses of “intuition” as follows: (1) intuition 
as immediate awareness of an object, content, or subject-matter, and (2) intuition as a mode of 
knowledge developed on the basis of immediate apprehension. 
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Let us assume, furthermore, that as a psychological matter of fact (which 
might be questioned, of course) such a person cannot have images of visual 
shapes or colors. He gets about in life by tactile and auditory sensations, 
but is completely lacking in the visual field. Regardless of this handicap, 
however, such a person could learn something about colors; he could learn 
to distinguish between, e.g., red and green, with the help of experimental 
devices. How is this possible? Is there a genuine substitute? I do not wish 
to mislead the reader. I am certainly not asserting that knowledge about, or 
knowledge by description, can be a substitute for immediate experience; by 
merely getting indirectly at the colors of physical objects, or of various colored 
lights, the blind man cannot obtain any direct visual experience. Neverthe- 
less, I do assert that the blind man can know all about the colors. I am argu- 
ing that the blind man can know all about the colors, both physically and 
psychologically, without ever having a color-experience himself. How? A 
blind man can be equipped with modern electronic apparatus—a spectro- 
scope, a photo-electric cell, an amplifier, earphones, or a loud-speaker—and 
the light waves that come from luminous sources or are reflected from 
physical objects may be transformed or “translated” into sounds in the ear- 
phones or the loud-speaker. Of course, it would be very misleading to say 
that he hears the colors, but he does get clues concerning the physical charac- 
teristics, such as the wave length, the frequency and intensity, etc., of the 
radiations impinging upon his apparatus. But it may be urged that this 
concerns the physical stimuli and not the psychological color-experience. 
Can the blind man investigate the psychology of colors? Of course he can, 
if he proceeds in the manner of a behavioristic psychologist. In this case 
he could experiment with an individual who does have eyesight and hence 
reacts in a discriminatory way to various stimuli which the blind man estab- 
lishes independently by means of the photosensitive electronic gadgets at 
his disposal. These devices may be even more sensitive than the human eye. 
The blind man, then, could be the psychologist of someone else; thus, while 
he cannot experience the colors, he can study color-perception in the other 
person. He does this in the way in which anyone might study the other 
person’s mind in all domains of its experience. 

The advantage of the person with visual experience over the congenitally 
blind person thus consists simply in the greater scope of his acquaintance, 
and hence a broader basis for his knowledge by acquaintance. But it should 
by now be fairly obvious that, while this advantage is great from a practical 
and pragmatic point of view, it is nevertheless true that as long as one has a 
“foothold” somewhere in direct experience, any sort of existent may well be 
accessible through knowledge by description. This, after all, is the only 
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epistemological view which renders plausible our knowledge of unobserved 
and unobservable entities, as, e.g., in modern physics. In regard to all electro- 
magnetic waves outside the narrow “octave” of visible light, all human 
beings are “blind.” 

If we afe not to commit the reductive fallacies. of phenomenalism, the 
knowledge of physical fields, atomic and subatomic particles and events, 
must be reconstructed in terms of highly indirect confirmation. The evi- 
dential data of the confirmation may well be identified as the “postanalyt- 
ically given,” i.e., as data of direct acquaintance. But knowledge proper is not 
limited to a mere description of these data. Common-sense knowledge, and 
to a much vaster extent scientific knowledge, goes beyond these data. It does 
so by connecting the data through postulated lawful relationships with in- 
ferred entities. For our present purpose, it does not matter much whether we 
analyze theoretical knowledge of this sort in terms of postulate systems and 
their empirical interpretation, or represent it more picturesquely in terms of 
a “nomological net” which is tied down to the data in a few places but 
includes besides a vast array of unobserved and unobservable entities. As 
long as these postulated entities are richly connected with each other as well 
as with various observation bases, the corresponding theoretical terms possess 
empirical significance as well as scientific “objectivity” (i.e., intersubjectivity ). 

My main point should by now be fairly obvious. The “private,” direct 
experiences of various persons have a place in the nomological net of science. 
They can be “triangulated” from various, and often quite heterogeneous, 
areas of evidence. That is to say, the “privacy” of first-person experiences 
is, at least from the scientific point of view, never absolute. It is the relative, 
contextual privacy connected with the difference between direct and indirect 
verification. What one person experiences directly can be known about, i.e., 
inferred, by another person. That is why and how a congenitally blind per- 
son can come to know about the color-experiences of persons equipped with 
eyesight. The case of mystical vision may prima facie appear analogous, but 
I shall now argue that it is fundamentally different. The analogy appears 
plausible at first because mystical vision is regarded as—“in principle’— 
just as intersubjective as is ordinary vision. It is crucially important, how- 
ever, to remember that “intersubjectivity” in common life and in science 
does not mean merely a certain communality of experience. Communality 
of experience is neither necessary nor sufficient for intersubjectivity. It is 
not necessary because, as the example of the blind and the seeing person 
demonstrates, intersubjective knowledge concerning physical objects as well 
as concerning mental states can be achieved without similar (“communal”) 
evidential data. And it is clearly not sufficient in that common (similar) 
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experiences even of a large number of persons need -not at all indicate 
what they are often believed to indicate. “Forty million Frenchmen can 
be wrong!” 

The preceding remarks apply to mysticism if mystical experience, or pos- 
sibly religious experience generally, is taken as evidence for trans-empirical 
or “supernaturalistic’” knowledge-claims. This puts the mystic within the 
purview and jurisdiction of the criteria of the inductive or hypothetico-de- 
ductive methods. That is to say, the justification of knowledge-claims in this 
type of metaphysics or theology is conceived in analogy to the “transcendent” 
hypotheses® in scientific theories. Here it is always possible to ask whether 
these hypotheses are really necessary in order to account for the data of 
observation. And in the spirit of the well-known story about Laplace the an- 
swer may well be: “Nous n’avons pas besoin de cette hypothese.” Within the 
framework of scientific method (and this is merely a refinement of the 
framework of sound common sense) we must ask as to whether certain com- 
munalities of direct experience (such as the religious or the mystical) cannot 
be explained in a perfectly “naturalistic” way. I am quite confident that this 
can be done. The many significant contributions that have been made toward 
a psychology of religion make this extremely plausible. I shall utilize here 
the general lines of argument as presented in the psychoanalytic theory of 
religious experience. Although I am by no means convinced that Freud 
(e.g., in his The Future of an Illusion) has rendered full justice to religion, 
and, although I seriously question many of the dogmas of the outlook of 
Freud and his disciples, I think there are sound and important points in the 
Freudian view which have not been sufficiently taken into consideration by 
many philosophers. Very briefly, what I think is valid and sound in these 
explanations of religious experience is simply that whatever communalities 
we find are explainable in terms of the natural condition of man, and do not 
require anything beyond that. Freud, like many another genius, has put his 
finger on something obvious that we should have discovered a long time ago, 
but which apparently was not obvious to philosophers or psychologists. What 
Freud points out is simply this: the reason so many people, in such varied 
cultural situations, believe in, or even have the experience of, a personal God, 
is that they were all helpless infants and children at one time, surrounded by 
comparatively all-powerful adults on whom they depended, at first for 





*W. Kneale, “Induction, Explanation, and Transcendent Hypotheses,” in W. Kneale, Probability 
and Induction (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1949), pp. 92-110. Reprinted in H. Feig] and M. Brod- 
beck, eds., Readings in the Philosophy of Science (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953), pp. 
353-367. L. W. Beck, “Construction and Inferred Entities,” Philosophy of Science, 17 (1950), 74-86. 
Reprinted in H. Feig] and M. Brodbeck, eds., op. cit., pp. 368-381. H. Feigl, “Existential H 
Realistic Versus Phenomenalistic Interpretations,” Philosophy of Science, 17 (1950), 35-62. 
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physical sustenance, and later on, very significantly, for moral encouragement 
and discouragement. No wonder that human beings, when emancipated from 
their natural parents, need a substitute, and erect God in man’s image. 

Now, all this may sound quite atheistic, but note that it is only a rejoinder 
to the argument from religious experience. Thomas Aquinas, for instance, 
did not pay much attention to this argument; he emphasized the cosmological 
and the teleological arguments. I am not discussing the issue of theology in 
general, but simply the fashionable argument from religious experience which 
maintains that it cannot be mere chance that so many people, under widely 
differing conditions, have had this sort of experience, and that therefore it 
must be due to the Deity. 

I do not claim that I can demonstrate definitively the invalidity of this 
argument, but the argument is highly questionable, and the advances in psy- 
chology indicate more and more that the father and mother images which 
play a leading role in many prominent religions of mankind may be ex- 
plained on a perfectly natural, all-too-obvious human basis. 

The point of all this is that while I do not for a moment deny the fact of 
intuitive experiences, I do question some of their interpretations. I am ques- 
tioning especially the sort of interpretations for which the “religious realists” 
have argued, At this point I am usually told that the tables may well be 
turned on the naturalistic atheist: his refusal to believe, his lack of religious 
experience, can equally well be explained on psychological or psychoanalytic 
grounds. His aversion to “father figures” of any sort may well be due to a 
strong Oedipus complex. To this I reply that if our psychology is to be ade- 
quate at all, it should be able to account for the atheist’s attitude just as much 
as for the attitude of the theist (and, mutatis mutandis, for the metaphysi- 
cian’s belief in Absolutes, as well as for the positivist’s militant repudiation 
of Absolutes). But this is exactly as it should be. From a scientific point of 
view, both sorts of attitudes should be explainable on the basis of the same 
type of psychological premisses. The argument which attempted to “turn the 
tables” on the naturalist is beside the point; it does not concern the issue un- 
der dispute. The question was: can the communalities of religious experience 
be explained without theological hypotheses? And to this question I have 
sketched an affirmative reply. 

Another counter-argument frequently used by metaphysicians and 
theologians accuses the naturalist or the scientific empiricist of presupposing 
a metaphysics of his own—viz., the belief that whatever is real (objectively 
or intersubjectively existent) can be cognitively attained in more than one 
way. This is indeed in keeping with the modern naturalist’s view of reality 
(indicated above) as a “nomological net” within which all points can be 
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logically “triangulated” from many different bases. If this be metaphysics, 
make the least of it! It is certainly not metaphysics in the sense of transcend- 
ent speculation which is proof against disproof by being immune to empiri- 
cal testing of any sort whatever. It is metaphysics—inductive metaphysics 
if you please—in the rather innocuous sense of a broad and admittedly ten- 
tative generalization based on the successes of the scientific method to date. 
We have come to expect a certain congruence of the epistemology of con- 
firmation with the scientific account of the processes of cognition. This is 
clearly the case with normal perceptual knowledge. The very view of the 
world which finds its empirical confirmation in perceptual data contains as 
one of its parts the physics, psychophysics, and psychophysiology of percep- 
tion, and thus provides at least in outline an explanation of the ways in which 
human organisms come to know their physical environment. 

Note now the contrast with the “transcendent” metaphysics and theology, 
Occidental as well as Oriental. Mystical intuition of the Absolute or of the 
Deity, just as much as revelation, must remain unexplainable mysteries if the 
objects of such intuitions or revelations are not accessible through any other 
avenue of evidence. And even if, along the lines of the customary arguments, 
other evidential avenues are adduced, there are at least sketches of natural- 
istic-empiricist explanations which explain the alleged evidence more simply 
and parsimoniously. The principle of parsimony, it should be remembered, 
is an essential aspect of all justifiable explanations. It is part and parcel of 
what we all mean by the “rationality” of inductive or hypothetico-deductive 
inference. The theologian or the metaphysician usually terminates his ex- 
planations with the admission of “impenetrable mysteries”; whereas the 
adherent of the scientific method uses well-confirmed theoretical postulates 
as the premisses of his explanations, and acknowledges unsolved, but not 
unsolvable, problems, along the path of his advancing inquiries’. 

Let us consider one more argument in favor of the cognitive significance 
of mystical intuition. It may be said that in all the preceding discussions we 
have not considered an essential aspect of intuition, namely, intuition as total 
or partial identification of the knowing subject with the to-be-known object. 
Religious mystics speak of “identification” or “direct participation” as the 
essence of their vision of God. And Bergson—as well as many Asian mystics 
—refers to intuition as a way of directly knowing the Absolute and similarly 
describes it as an act of identification or coalescence. But Bergson rather help- 


"A discussion of the “riddles of the universe” would take us far beyond the limits of the present 
paper. Elsewhere I have attempted to show quite comprehensively how the most perplexing of them 
all, i. e., the mind-body problem, may be disentangled, and that a monistic solution can be defended 
on epistemological and scientific grounds. See H. Feigi, “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical,’” in Con- 
cepts, Theories and the Mind-Body Problem, Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science. Vol. II 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1958), pp. 370-497. 
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fully gives his case away by telling us (in his Introduction to Metaphysics) : 
“Metaphysics . . . is the science which claims to dispense with symbols. . . . 
There is one reality, at least, which we all seize from within, by intuition, 
and not by simple analysis. It is our own personality in its flowing through 
time®.” And, in what follows, Bergson gives us a superb phenomenological 
description of the stream of consciousness. Let us note two important points. 
First, and inconsistently with the first pronouncement, this description is given 
with the help of words and sentences (and these are surely symbolic). Sec- 
ond, the prime illustration for intuition by identification is self-awareness. If 
“identity” is understood in the strict sense of logical, numerical identity, then 
identification with one’s direct experience can amount to no more than just 
living through one’s experience; and, if our earlier analysis is accepted, this 
does not by itself constitute knowledge at all. Even such introspective or 
phenomenological descriptions as Bergson provides utilize analysis, classifi- 
cation, and symbolization. They are claims of knowledge by acquaintance, 
but not merely acquaintance in the sense of pure, direct experience. 

I conclude that the mystic is misled by the power of his experiences to 
regard them as genuinely cognitive insights. He thus confuses either raw 
experience with introspective knowledge concerning it, or he considers the 
data of mystical vision as evidence for a transcendent reality thus appre- 
hended. If he does the first, he relinquishes the claim of attaining an Absolute 
that is supposed to exist over and above his personal experience. If he does 
the latter, he cannot expect his critics to admit mystical visions as self-au- 
thenticating; in this case his position is open to the criticisms advanced above, 
i.e., to the charge that he ignores what in all scientific plausibility his “evi- 
dence” indicates. It does seem to indicate, not a transcendent Absolute, God, 
World-Spirit, or the like, but, rather, that the belief in such overarching 
realities is one of the fondest illusions of mankind, engendered by wishful 
thinking on the part of human beings precariously embedded in a universe 
that they did not make, that they only very incompletely understand, and in 
which they still seek, like helpless children, some reassurance of superior 
moral guidance and ultimate salvation. And even if the motivation of wish- 
ful thought is completely detached from our moral anxieties and from the 
hopes or fears of a life after death, the impulse to know and to understand 
existence as whole may explain, though it does not justify, the belief that 
intuition can afford a glimpse of absolute reality beyond all appearance. 
Einstein’s “cosmic religion,” in which God is identified with the order or 
“rationality” of Nature, is a good example of this type of thought—on the 


*P. 9. 
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part of one of the most enlightened scientists that we may ever hope to en- 
counter. - 

A world view that is in keeping with our new age of enlightenment has 
been proposed by scientific humanism and empiricism.’ By contrast, the 
dogmatic views of many “enlighteners” of the eighteenth century and the 
equally dogmatic (“negativistic”) doctrines of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century positivism, such as scientific humanism, should not claim that all 
problems have been solved by science, or that even the general frame of the 
present scientific outlook will never change. There may indeed be “more 
things in heaven and earth than our philosophy has dreamt of.” But adopting 
the policy of the open mind of scientific humanism does not prevent us from 
criticizing what is fallacious in various philosophical doctrines which con- 
sider intuition as a way of justifying knowledge-claims. 

In sum, then, intuition in the sense of direct experience is never the fin- 
ished product of knowledge. It is, rather, either the raw material of knowl- 
edge, i.e., the confirmation basis of genuine knowledge-claims, or it is a 
way of arriving at hypotheses which may or may not be found tenable on 
the basis of further evidence. There is no doubt that intuition in the sense 
of the “hunch” is often helpful in providing suggestions for the solution of 
problems or for the diagnosis of various physical, and, in the case of empathy, 
mental, conditions." But no matter how strong the “intuitive conviction” 
in these cases may be, it does not by itself justify the knowledge-claims which 
are made. Independent intersubjectively accessible evidence provides the 
only justification that can be accepted as “rational.” Intuition (in the sense 
of direct experience) is neither rational nor irrational. What must be criti- 
cized as irrational is the use of intuitive experience in the justification of 
genuine knowledge-claims. If intuition provides the raw data of knowledge, 
then, in addition to it, principles of inference are needed. If “intuition” is 
taken in the sense of the hunch, then only a statistical study of the truth- 
frequency of these hunches on the part of a given subject and under given 
conditions could justify any sort of reliance upon it. And any claims for 
metaphysical or religious insight obtain their plausibility only by borrowing 
credit from other, and, as we have seen, very different processes which are 
unfortunately and indiscriminately also comprehended by the extremely 
ambiguous term “intuition.” 

~~ 9 See my article, “The Scientific Outlook: Naturalism and Humanism,” in H. Feigl and M. Brod- 
beck, eds., op. cit. Also, H. E. McCarthy, “Science and its Critics,” reprinted from The Humanist, 


XII, No. 2 (1952) 49-55, in P. P. Wiener, ed., Readings in Philosophy of Science (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953). 

“For an incisive and detailed analysis of the problem of clinical intuition in psychology and psy- 
chiatry, see Paul E. Meehl, Clinical vs. Statistical Prediction (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954). Also, S. R. Hathaway, “Clinical Intuition and Inferential Accuracy,” Journal of Per- 
sonality, XXIV, No. 3 (March, 1956), 223-250. 




















KALIDAS BHATTACHARYYA 


Classical Philosophies 
of India and the West 


CREATIVE THOUGHT IN India ended with Udayana in the 
tenth century A.D.’ By “creative thought” we mean serious struggle with the 
problems of life and existence, as distinct from formalistic clarification of 
issues already decided. Post-Udayana philosophers of India were pre-eminent- 
ly formalistic. Occasionally original and always serious, they were more in- 
terested in form than in matter. But classical Indian philosophy always had 
genuine problems that concern life profoundly, and content was always placed 
above form. Every work, whether original or of the nature of a commentary, 
whether of a wide range or sectional, had a contribution to the fund of truths 
discovered. Analysis, proof, and refutation there certainly were, as in all 
sound philosophy. But these were never apotheosized. Logic was used only 
as an instrument of discovery. Even inference was employed for the dis- 
covery of truths. 

Udayana belonged to the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. There were other schools 
in classical India, of course. The very early schools in India are Samkhya, 
Yoga, Mimarnsa, Nyaya, VaiSesika, Jainism, some forms of Buddhism, and 
a form of the philosophy of Grammar. Different Vedantic schools developed 
later in classical India;? and between these earlier and later schools there 
were the philosophies of the Saivas, the Vaisnavas, etc., and additional forms 
of the philosophy of Grammar. 

The problems of classical Indian philosophy cannot be neatly formulated 
as ethical, metaphysical, theological, logical, psychological, etc. A precise 
division of philosophy into these “departments” was unknown to the In- 
dians, as even in the West in earlier days, and if with the Renaissance in the 
West we find this practice growing and finally being recognized under pres- 
sure of work it is still an open question whether such division is desirable. 





*The period may be extended by another century to accommodate Riminuja and a few others. 
*The Upanisads were not works of systematic philosophy. 
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Ethics and metaphysics are inextricably connected. Problems of existence 
arise because of man’s consciousness of freedom. If man were a mere item 
of Nature, he would have no problem at all. Questioning Nature presup- 
poses transcendence; he who questions has stepped aside and is conscious 
of that transcendence. Equally free is one who answers. This consciousness 
of freedom has degrees, of course. Though conscious of freedom, one may 
not yet feel an interest in it. As a free being one may turn to Nature in a 
theoretical or a practical attitude, either to study it or reorganize it in a way 
that is not possible for a mere item of Nature. This is what man does. But 
one may also turn toward the very consciousness of freedom, and then four 
possibilities present themselves: (1) man may try to realize this freedom in 
the theoretical attitude; (2) he may, in the theoretical attitude, re-interpret 
Nature; (3) he may try to realize freedom in the practical attitude, realize 
himself, in other words, as free will dissociating himself from Nature; or (4) 
he may, in the practical attitude, realize himself as freely willing by reorganiz- 
ing Nature according to his self-conscious free will. 

If freedom as such were the keynote of ethics, all philosophy would be 
ethic-centric. Often, however, we are told that the freedom that ethics con- 
siders is only freedom of will. If so, the self as cognitive freedom would go 
over to another discipline to be called metaphysics, and there might be some 
good ground for separating ethics from metaphysics, provided freedom of 
will is entirely independent of cognitive freedom. Classical Indian and clas- 
sical Western philosophers* interpreted freedom in both senses, but, except 
the Mimarnsakas and the earlier Buddhists, none in India understood ethics 
in the second sense. The Advaita Vedantins and the Samkhyas insisted more 
on cognitive freedom and regarded freedom of will (vairagya, detachment) 
as only ancillary. The Saivas held that the two freedoms are the inward 
and the outgoing aspects of the same self at a superior level of purity.” Ac- 
cording to Ramanuja, the two freedoms are intertwined.° The Yoga thesis 
on this point is not univocal.’ 

None of these philosophers separated ethics from metaphysics. Even when 
the emphasis is on cognitive freedom, the moral act, which so far is subordi- 
nate, is understood as what is necessarily conducive to this freedom and, 
therefore, as in some way inspired by it. Thus there is no independent ethics. 





* We mean philosophers prior to the eighteenth century 

“Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, Studies in Philosophy, Vol. I (Calcutta: Progressive Publishers, 
1956), section on “Studies in Yoga Philosophy,” chap. 1. 

* History of Philosophy—Eastern and Western, S. Radhakrishnan, et al., eds. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952), Vol. I, pp. 374, 384, 387-389, 404406, 410. 

*Cf. the theory of jaanakarmasamuccaya (knowledge-cum-will approach). 

"Krishnachandra Bhattacharyya, op. cit. 
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Neither is metaphysics independent of ethics. Metaphysics, we have seen, 
is born of the desire to attain freedom self-consciously, and this is equally 
the fountain-head and the ultimate objective of ethics. Attainment of com- 
plete freedom is called moksa (liberation). Details of ethics emerge only 
when metaphysics is applied to empirical conduct. . 

The Mimarhsakas and the early Buddhists, however, were exceptions. The 
latter, for reasons to be seen later, discouraged metaphysical speculation, 
almost as modern positivists do, and prescribed ethics alone for the spiritual 
amelioration of man.*° The Mimarnsa procedure was different.” Unambigu- 
ously it subordinated cognition to act. The fundamental attitude of the 
spirit (the self as free) is to act in accordance with ethical principles (vidh#) ; 
and, if it is said that inquiry into the nature of these principles is cognitive, 
the Mimarnsa philosopher would offer two replies. First, this inquiry is only 
for the purpose of using those principles in acts, and, second—and this is 
the more important point—-since every one of these principles is an injunc- 
tion, in the form “Do this” or “You should do this,” they do not already exist 
to be discovered in knowledge. Their very being is but potential realization 
in concrete acts. Even metaphysical truths are relevant only in the context 
of some act—actual or possible. The extreme Mimamsakas held that the 
knowledge which is said to reveal these truths is itself a subtle action. It is 
difficult to find a parallel to this in classical Western philosophy. A near 
analogue is American pragmatism. 

Nor did Indian philosophy distinguish between logic and psychology (of 
knowledge) except occasionally. It classified and analyzed in detail dif- 
ferent ways of knowing (pramana) and demonstrated their interconnections. 
But this was more psychology than logic. Even inference—and another 
method closely allied to it, but not always distinguished, viz., postulation 
(arthapatti)—-was understood primarily as a method of discovering new 
truths, not a way of proof or disproof (confirmation or rejection.)*® Not that 
the concept of proof was unknown to these philosophers. Rather, they, par- 
ticularly Nyaya-Vaisesika, Mimamsa, and Advaita Vedanta, developed it in 
meticulous detail." But the main problem here was whether the provedness 
and the rejectedness, i.e., truth and falsity (pramanya and apramanya) of a 
cognition, are or are not additional characters of that cognition and also 

whether the knowledge of this truth or falsity, as the case may be, is or is 


®°M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indien Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1951), pp. 
136-138. 

°Cf. Samkara’s commentary on Brahma Sitra I. i. 1, 2, 4. 

*M. Hiriyanna, Indian Philosophical Studies I (Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishers, 1957), pp. 65-70. 

“S. K. Maitra, Studies in Philosophy end Religion (Calcutta: Chakravarti Chatterjee & Co., 1956), 
pp. 151-164. 
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not caused by the very same factors that cause that cognition. Except in 
these theories of truth (pramanya) and also in another concept, viz., tarka, 
that is, mere corroboration,”* there is little of “logic” in Indian philosophy. 
“Tarka” as mere corroboration, is always subordinate to, and, therefore, less 
in importance than, discovery. 

If logic is concerned only with inference, we have seen how much of it was 
permitted in Indian philosophy, and in what way. In the West, however, it 
is often concerned, in addition, with judgment and concept, which are also 
regarded as the work of reason. Even in this sense logic was not wanting in 
classical Indian philosophy. Every concept there was carefully analyzed, 
classified, and compared with other concepts. The Indian mind was consti- 
tutionally logical in this sense. Clarity was a keynote of Indian thinking. 

Throughout, however, logic, whether of inference or of judgment and 
concept, was only applicative and, therefore, subordinate. Indians never 
developed logic by itself into a self-complete theoretical study. There was 
never a formal logic as an independent study, although, as already said, the 
Indian mind was constitutionally logical. Some distant analogues to formal 
logic are, however, found in the study of pure language by the Grammarian 
philosophers, Mimarnsakas, and many Saivas. But these were hardly com- 
parable with the Aristotelian type of formal logic. 

It will not be far wrong to say that what the aprioristic thinkers in the West 
call “thought” is what these Indians would call pure language. Pure language, 
according to these Indian philosophers, is autonomous and universal. It is 
pure in the sense that gross sounds which clothe the spoken language, and 
the images which accompany it in the mind when it is spoken, are not merely 
accidental; according to many of these thinkers—and they have argued out 
their case—these sounds and images (and, according to some, even concrete 
things of the world) are self-concretions of pure language. Words have 
either semantic or syntactical import. That the word W means the fact F in 
the world is indeed a matter of convention, but that a word means some fact 
is certain 4 priori. This meaning is only 4 prioré anticipation of facts, 
which facts, therefore, are not so far independent of pure words; and these 
meanings may also be classified 4 priori. And the same is true with regard 
to words that stand for syntactical relations. Particular words conventionally 
stand for particular factual relations, but there are also ¢ priori anticipations 





We find a parallel discussion in Logical Positivism. 

%*S. Bagchi, Inductive Reasoning—A Study of Tarka and its Role in Indian Logic (Calcutta: 
Sri Munsichandra Sinha, 1955). 

“Three stages of vaék (speech) were recognized. They are vaikhari (gross), madhyamda (inter- 
mediate), and paiyanti (pure). Some stretched this philosophy to the limit and admitted a fourth 
stage, viz., pard (ultimate). S. Radhakrishnan, ed., History of Philosophby—Eastern and Western, Vol. 
I, pp. 374, 412-418, 422, 423. 
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of relations, which relations are, therefore, 2 priori.* This semantic and 
syntactical study of pure language corresponds somewhat with the traditional 
Western logic of terms and judgment. But, first, this was never an indepen- 
dent study, being always in the interest of (ethics and) metaphysics, and, 
second, no logic of the formal syllogism was ever developed. ‘The entire study 
of pure language suggests the old Western doctrine of Logos, and, to some 
extent, Kant’s theory of the 4 priori; and, if -hought and pure language are 
taken as identical, it may be said that this particular Indian line of thinking 
suggests the entire rationalistic tradition in classical Western philosophy. 

Other Indian systems, however, were unsympathetic, and sometimes even 
hostile, to this philosophy of pure language. Nyaya-Vaisesika and Yoga (and, 
therefore, we presume, Sammkhya also) unceremoniously abjured all trans- 
cendental philosophy of language,”® and Vedantic systems quietly ignored it. 
Averse to all transcendental philosophy, Nyaya-Vaisesika studied language 
de novo and developed a new grammar in line with its own metaphysics. It 
is only the philosophers of the Mimarns4 school, in the whole tradition of 
orthodox systematic Indian philosophy, who adhered to pure language. But 
they could do this only because of their central interest in the status of ethical 
principles (vidhi and nisedha), which, according to them, had their only 
source in scriptures that had to be properly interpreted. Naturally, they never 
considered formal logic. 

Classical Indian philosophers, then, were never sufficiently interested in 
formal logic. With regard to material logic, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent—they had abundant interest in that. But, even so, their attitude was 
fundamentally psychological. This will be evident from the following: 

“With the probable exception of a few Buddhists, Indian philosophers 
hold that induction is a matter of perception. With the Greeks also, as is 
evident from Aristotle’s treatment of it, it is intuited, and in modern Western 
logic we find the problem resuscitated. Modern Western thinkers have asked 
whether induction is a form of inference, and, if so, how. They naturally 
tend to treat it as inference—though not formal. They call it inference be- 
cause observed cases—positive or negative—somehow form, according to 
them, a ground for the general proposition, and this ground, they point out, 
increases or decreases in strength in accordance with the number and quality 
of the cases observed. But Indian philosophers, almost in line with Aristotle, 
have argued that the observed cases are only psychological aids to the dis- 
covery of the general connection (arundhati-nyaya), not a logical ground, and 
added that these cases can at most be taken as contributing to the psycholog- 





Yoga Siitra 1. 42; Yoga Bhasya I. 42, paragraph 2; also Nydya Sitra I. 4, in S. Radhakrishnan and 
C. A. Moore, eds., A Source Book in Indian Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957). 
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ical strength of our conviction regarding the general proposition. The 
strength, they hold, increases in proportion as the chance of possible error 
diminishes. Diminishing the possibility of error is not logic. Whatever 
is asserted—perceptually or non-perceptually—is asserted absolutely. Chances 
of error, unless they are substantiated, need not logically concern us, for that 
would lead to unfounded skepticism. The logic of probability, if it is logic, 
is only the logic of error: we mean there are degrees of error, not of truth. 
If logic is a criterion of truth which is positive, not merely of the absence of 
error, it either coalesces with discovery, which is an absolute assertion (until 
contradicted), or is the logic of confirmation through the traditional forms 
of inference.””* 

Though Indian philosophers did not care much for what in the West is 
called logic, they were particularly sensitive to the truth (or falsity) of cogni- 
tions. But they understood this truth as either confirmedness (of which we 
have already spoken) or merely the fact that the cognition concerned had 
not been contradicted (abadhita). When they meant the former, we have 
seen, they admitted logic, though as subordinated to psychology. When they 
meant the latter, however, it was all psychology from beginning to end. True, 
even psychologically they were riot content with the simple fact that a partic- 
ular cognition had not been contradicted. They also prescribed psychological 
precautionary measures in order that contradiction might not occur. Specific- 
ally in the case of induction, they prescribed that it must be known as un- 
conditional (nirupadhika), and they carefully defined the limiting condition 
(upadhi). If by “logic” one means the study of prescriptions for correct 
knowledge, one has to admit that here at least the Indians had developed a 
logic. But logic proper is something more: the norms it deals with are either 
over-empirical or postulates. The only logic, if it is logic, that the Indians 
developed in connection with induction is parallel to the associational logic 
of Hume and J. S. Mill. 


II 


Classical Indian philosophers (with the exceptions already mentioned) 
did not divide philosophy into air-tight compartments like ethics, metaphysics, 
psychology, and logic. Philosophy, for them, was a unitary study developing 
different kinds of problems but dovetailing the solutions in the over-all 
context of the realization of freedom. 

If, as with Plato and Aristotle, philosophy is said to have originated in 





**A passage quoted from my “Indian Concepts of Knowledge and Self”—Fifth Instalment, in Our 


Heritage, Research Bulletin IV, 2. 
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wonder and if some later Western thinkers have substituted question or un- 
derstanding for this wonder, Indian thinkers are unanimous in believing that 
the origin of philosophy is man’s urge for realizing freedom. Mute wonder 
leads nowhere, and question and understanding are possible only through 
some consciousness of freedom. 

Consciousness of freedom is ipso facto reflective. Different grades of this 
consciousness may therefore be taken as stages in the development of reflec- 
tion. At whatever stage, the business of reflection is to distinguish elements 
which prior to that reflection were given in a complex. At the lowest stage, 
where reflection is no more than empirical analysis, what is distinguished in 
a form is generally felt as having been already known in that form, though 
indistinctly. But even this empirical analysis often develops difficulties, as 
when the tic-tic sound of a clock is distinguished only after it has ceased, or 
when a picture-puzzle is solved after some exercise of attention. In such cases 
it is difficult to assert that what is now distinguished in a certain form was 
already known in exactly the same form. Different sciences, including psy- 
chology, have tried to overcome these difficulties and have succeeded at least 
partially. But at a stage of reflective analysis some elements may come to be 
distinguished which are not, at that stage of reflection, felt as having been 
previously known in that exact form. Space, time, number, logical forms, 
and the different categories that metaphysics is said to deal with, including 
the categories of self and God, belong to this group. The analysis which dis- 
tinguishes these may be called philosophical. But immediately with the 
separation of philosophical analysis from its empirical counterpart, a new 
problem of crucial importance arises for philosophy. The real for us, unless 
we are sophisticated, is the actual empirical world, called Nature, including 
the world of mind. If the elements distinguished by philosophical analysis 
are not felt as having been known in Nature in the forms in which they are 
now distinguished, they cannot be called real. But, since we are as yet unable 
to deny them, their status is peculiar. They only demand to be real—they 
are felt as what ought to be real only, but are not real as yet. As such, they 
may be called idealities or demands. Also, they necessarily seem a part of 
the reflective consciousness that distinguishes them, though they equally ap- 
pear to claim objectivity of their own. As they are not real and yet are not 
complete unrealities, they cannot be spoken of impersonally. Like the false 
snake which cannot be spoken of except as the snake-as-it-is-for-me, these 
idealities may be referred to only as what they are for me." 

This is the predicament in which philosophy finds itself initially, and 


“Me” means the distinguishing reflection. 
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from which in various ways it has tried to extricate itself. The history of 
philosophy, in India and the West, is the story of these attempts. Broadly 
speaking, there are four such attempts, and one or two may have sub-types. 
One attempt is to treat these ideal structures as transcendent objects. Even 
though they now have existence in the distinguishing reflection, they, we 
are told, nevertheless demand transcendence, i.e., some kind of independent 
status as objects. In the West, Plato and all philosophers who follow him 
accept this alternative. In India, we find it in Sarnkhya, Yoga, Saivism, the 
philosophy of Grammar, and some forms of Buddhism. In India, however, 
these transcendent objects are not those recognized in the West. They are 
not always space and time, and never number, logical forms, and the cate- 
gories admitted normally in Western philosophy. The idealities (tattvas) 
which these Indian philosophers recognized are either material, as in Sarnkhya 
and Yoga (and also in some forms of Buddhism), or forms of pure lan- 
guage, as in the philosophy of Grammar, or both, as in Saivism. The material 
idealities are (1) five mahabhitas (gross elements, viz., earth, water, fire, air, 
and ether-as-the-essence-of-sound), (2) five tanmatras (subtle essences cor- 
responding to these), (3) eleven indriyas (sensibilities), including the prin- 
ciple that unreflectively associates sensations and is called mind (manas), 
(4) the half-reflective ego-sense (ahamkara), (5) thought as the principle 
of reflection (buddhi), and (6) the inchoate primal stuff at the root of all 
these (pradhana). None of these tattvas, including manas, ahamkara, and 
buddhi, is subjective in the proper sense of the term; they are all objects 
(jada), because they are known (introspective'y, as the case may be) as other 
than the knowledge that is revealing them."* 


III 


So much for the first attempt to get out of the initial predicament men- 
tioned on page 23. The second attempt is exactly its opposite. It is to hold 
that idealities demand merger with pure consciousness. In the West, the 
first clear mention of pure consciousness is found in Neo-Platonism and, 
long after that, in Descartes; and, when this consciousness is preferred as 
the true (or final) essence, this is always on the ground that it is a clear 
and distinct essence. There might also be other essences, clear and distinct, 
but none so clear and distinct as consciousness, so that their clarity and dis- 
tinctness might be taken as borrowed. It is this notion that lies at the root of 
all idealism, whether it be that of Berkeley or Kant or Fichte. Different 


“The knowledge (introspection), however, which reveals the tattves nos. 3, 4, and 5, particularly 
no. 5, is subjective in the proper sense of the term. It is called purusa. 
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idealists have only been in disagreement, each in his own way, as to why 
and in what sense consciousness is most clear and distinct, and in their under- 
standing of the nature of consciousness. Empiricist idealists take it as only 
psychic events—the mental states—and add, at most, a substratum to these, 
a substratum which, too, is understood as only a more enduring event. But 
the Kantians and Fichteans understand it as over-natural, as that which is 
never an object like mental states or their enduring substrata, but ever sub- 
jective, an autonomous act that, running through the mental states, holds 
these together as systematic objects. Kant took it as a cognitive act; Fichte 
identified it with will. 

Roughly corresponding to Berkeley and the Kantio-Fichteans, we have 
in India the Vijfianavada Buddhists’® and the Advaita Vedantins. Both pre- 
ferred the subjective on the ground—only one among many—that while the 
object is contingent, consciousness is indubitable. But, while to the Vijfia- 
navada Buddhists the subjective was equivalent to mental states, the Advaita 
Vedantins, treating these as objects (mental objects revealed by pure con- 
sciousness, called saksin), insisted on autonomous pure consciousness as sub- 
jective in the proper sense of the term. This pure consciousness is never an 
object, but ever subjective. They defined the subjective as that which is re- 
flectively self-illuminating (svaprakaia). 

The Vijiianavada Buddhists also differed with Berkeley on some important 
points. Unlike Berkeley, they took the very mental states as self-revealing 
(svaprakaia), and did not believe that these are known by a self. The sec- 
ond point of difference is that they never denied externality. With them, 
externality, even as externality, is subjective, so that, according to them, 
there are two kinds of mental states (vijfianas)—external (pravrttivijiana) 
and non-external (dlayavijfana).” This reminds us of Kant’s doctrine of 
space (externality) as subjective and time as the form of internal sense. 

The Advaita Vedantins would never have admitted that mental states as 
such are self-illuminating. These states, it is true, are noticed immediately 
as they occur. But that does not prove that they are not objects (to introspec- 
tion). They are objects with a kind of primitive self-evidence, and all depends 
on what this primitive self-evidence really amounts to. Samkhya believed 
that it is due to the dominance of a peculiar character, called sattva-guna, 





* As interpreted by the Hindus. Genuine and fvll-fledged Vijianavada was undoubtedly transcen- 
dental (though different from Advaita Vedanta). We are not referring to that. 

* Alayavijnana is not the séksin (pure consciousness) of Advaita Vedanta. It is indeed the inner 
I-feeling, but never a definite self-contained being. Conceived as dissociated from mental states it is 
wholly indefinite, but as the inner tone of these states it renders them relatively more subjective. In 
other words, it as undeniable is yet wholly exhausted in these states. Kant’s transcendental apperception 
as pure subjective act is very nearly of this status, except that he would draw a distinction between pure 
sensibility and thought. 
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which tends to make whatever object it belongs to incandescent. Advaita 
Vedanta, not denying this, adds that it is only the unreflective stage of intro- 
spection which, as genuine, however, is always reflective. Introspection (which 
is saksin, pure consciousness) stands at this stage as undistinguishedly fused 
with mental states, much like fire in a red-hot iron ball. Not that it is im- 
plicity present there. “Implicit” is a vague word. What the Advaita thinkers 
meant is that it in its full character is present, though undistinguished, i.e., 
covered by nescience (ajfana);"* and wherever there is nescience there is 
confusion. 

To reflective introspection, mental states are presented as objects. Relative 
to extra-mental objects, these mental states may be called subjective, but the 
introspection itself, relative to these states, is at least more subjective. Advaita 
adds that behind this introspection there is no further introspection that 
might hold it as an object. This would involve a regressus ad infinitum, and 
also, as a matter of fact, there is no introspection of introspection. Hence 
introspection as such is subjective in the proper sense of the term. 

Between Kant and Advaita Vedanta there is a difference. Kant did not 
take pure consciousness (reason )—the transcendental apperception and its 
various forms—as by itself real (existent). Pure consciousness, he held, is 
real by itself only when as will it stands realized. Otherwise, as theoretical 
(cognitive), it by itself is only a transcendental presupposition, “transcen- 
dentally ideal.” The attitude of Advaita Vedanta is different. If an essence 
is reflectively distinguished, it is distinguished as demanding a reality of 
its own. True, the reality we started with is Nature, yet, since it is distin- 
guished from out of this Nature, the reality it demands cannot be that Nature 
again. What is demanded is a transcendent reality. Kant, too, could not 
deny it and actually spoke in its favor in his metaphysics of morals, where, 
however, it was all a will-approach. The Advaita Vedantin would wonder why 
the cognitive approach (j#ana-marga) to the over-natural should be banned. 
Like pure willing, there is equally the possibility of pure cognition, and pure 
cognition is first self-illuminating, and, second, refers freely to object-in- 
general, which, as not Nature and not this pure cognition itself, is wholly 
indefinite (anirvacya). Once this indefinite object-in-general (ajfiana) is 
admitted, it is of no value to admit another independent object, viz., Nature, 
which is not merely to be bracketed, but, as reducible to, i.e., as wholly intel- 
ligible in terms of, this object-in-general, is nothing for one who would 
realize pure cognition. 

As a transcendental philosophy, Advaita Vedanta has a merit rarely to be 





™ Reflection alone posits it as distinct introspection. 
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found in any similar system in the West. These Vedantins were fully aware 
of the distinction between actuality and demand (ideality or essence). A 
demand is what ought to be, but not yet is. Philosophers try to realize it 
as an actuality, though of a higher order. But, in the meantime, in other 
words until they have realized it, they remain wedded to different orders of 
natural actuality. This is the as-yet-unavoided solid existence of their life, 
which, though an evil, must be submitted to. This, called “provisional reality” 
(vyavaharika-satta), must be made the best use of wisely so long as one 
has not transcended it. That ultimately it would come to nothing was as- 
sured to these Vedantins; they could either infer this or learn it from the 
scriptures. But in the meantime it has to be put up with, and in such a man- 
ner that the onward march to the final realization may be not merely not 
hampered but positively accelerated. This can be done best if in this pro- 
visional life we observe the rules of correct cognition and conduct. These 
rules are not mere working hypotheses; they also contain shadows of the 
ultimate reality. They are the forms the ultimate reality assumes (and that 
freely and falsely) in the context of the empirical reality of cognition and 
conduct. These rules vary as the contexts vary. There are various stations 
in life and therefore various rules appropriate to them. This is the Indian 
theory of station and its duties (adhikara). 


IV 


The third way of coming out of the tangle mentioned on page 23 is 
to treat the demands (essences) as subjective and objective at the same time. 
This solution, again, is of two kinds: one is the way of dualism and the other 
the way of monism. So long as philosophy is transcendental, dualism is a 
difficult view. It is difficult to accept two independent absolutes. Yet, Des- 
cartes in the West and Sarnkhya and Yoga in India were transcendental 
dualists.7* Where the Cartesians were at pains to relate their two absolutes 
and Leibniz offered the ingenious theory of pre-established harmony, Sam- 
khya and Yoga understood the relation only teleologically.* The subject 
(purusa) and the object (pradhana) do not, according to them, influence 
each other; the latter moves and develops into this rich world in order only 
that the subject may experience it in appropriate ways.* This idea of the 
subject’s experience was not implanted by the subject in the object. Indeed, 

"Kant, with his subjective reason and the thing-in-itself, may also be included in this group. 
™M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indien Philosophy, pp. 273, 274, 281; A Source Book in Indien 
Philosophy—Samkhya Karika LVII. 


“The appropriateness is determined by the desert of the subject acquired through his deeds in 
the previous cycle of life. This is an important aspect of the Indian theory of kerma. 
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the object could have no idea until it had developed into buddhi (roughly, 
what Western philosophers call mind). The idea as even the nisus of the 
very primary development is to be likened to one that serves as the guiding 
principle of biological movements. It is the telos of a movement, wholly 
spontaneous, neither coming from outside nor consciously present in that 
which moves. 

So much for the question whether the two absolutes—subject and object— 
influence each other or not. Sarhkhya and Yoga recognized another rela- 
tion between them.”* When the absolute object—the primal stuff (pra- 
dhana)—has developed into buddhi, there appears a relation of identity be- 
tween this new form and pure subjectivity. Everyone feels that his mind is 
himself, the subject. At lower stages also there is the appearance of such 
identity. The subject, on the one hand, and the senses and the body, on the 
other, appear identified with each other. Samkhya and Yoga, and also Ad- 
vaita Vedanta, regarded this identification as a false appearance. The sub- 
jective and the object are entirely disparate: one is never an object but always 
the self-illuminating subject, while the other is never a subject but always 
revealed, or to be revealed, by (and also to) this subject. Hence there could 
never be a real identification of the two. 

Whatever be the defects of this philosophy of Samkhya and Yoga, it is 
not less intelligible than the philosophies from Descartes to Leibniz. These 
philosophers in the West were equally at pains to relate thought to exten- 
sion and devised all sorts of hypotheses for this purpose. The Sarnkhya-Yoga 
account is not merely another such hypothesis: it can claim an additional 
merit in that it refers to concrete experience and elucidates itself by means 
of clear analogies. 

Prior to Descartes, there was not much of subjectivity in the West. This 
is why the problem in the present form did not generally arise in pre-Car- 
tesian Europe. But even in those earlier days there was another problem that 
was equally difficult of solution. It concerned the relation between essences 
(ideas = idealities) and Nature. Fundamentally, this was also a major prob- 
lem for the pre-Kantians, Kant, and the post-Kantians. These latter only 
confounded the distinction between essence and Nature with that between 
pure subjectivity and object.”* 

*M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, pp. 293, 294; A Source Book of Indian Philosophy— 
Satwkbya Karika XX. 


"Descartes was probably the first confounder. It is through his influence that the word “idea” 
came to mean subjectivity. 
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In section IV we have considered the dualistic systems of transcendental 
philosophy. There were philosophers, however, both in India and the West, 
who understood essences as monistically subjective-objective. With all their 
differences, Spinoza and Hegel belonged to this group, and Schelling also 
in a way; and if in Spinoza the attributes of thought and extension do not 
belong to Substance he too falls in line with Schelling. In India, we find 
such monists in many Saivas and the Vedantins of the schools of Bhaskara 
and Raménuja.”” 

If in Spinoza’s system the attributes of thought and extension do belong 
to Substance, this would be a form of inclusive monism. But can they so 
belong? Pure consciousness (thought) as never an object (extension) and 
object (extension) as never pure consciousness (thought) exclude each 
other. Such mutually exclusive entities could belong to a third entity if, 
and only if, they had something in common, if, in other words, there were 
some higher class under which they could be subsumed. But it is doubtful 
if pure consciousness and object stand under a higher class, and a more serious 
point is that most of those—Spinoza, for example—who believe in this com- 
mon character have held at the same time that these also belong to it as at- 
tributes or, as some of them hold, as parts. There is definite antagonism, 
so far, between the two, and so their unity is impossible. Whatever unity 
there appears to be is only a semblance. 

Hegel in the West and philosophers of the Samkhya, Yoga, and Advaita 
Vedanta schools in India were aware of this antagonism. But, while this 
had led the Indians to dismiss all unity of pure consciousness and object as 
illusory, Hegel, undaunted, proclaimed a unity of contradictories. A savior 
for about half a century (and still so considered in some quarters), his days 
are now over, particularly the days of his dialectic. 

Other philosophers of the monistic group now to be considered either 
ignored the antagonism or struggled to disprove it or prescribed a condescend- 
ing indifference that borders dangerously on nihilism. Leibniz was one who 
was guilty of ignoring the antagonism involved. With his concept of knowl- 
edge as a creative act, he believed he could silently pass over the antagonism. 
But this was deliberate over-simplification. Schelling—and, if Spinoza is 
understood in a certain way, he, too—proposed indifference as a method of 
transcending the opposition. But as this indifference is neither consciousness 
nor object it is hardly more than a blank. If not exactly a blank, it is at 


For Bhaskara, see Yogendranath Tarka-Vedanta-Tirtha, The World as a Real Modification of 
the Absolute, in Our Heritage I. 2. 
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least the quintessence of indefiniteness. The Madhyamika Buddhists in India 
and China held this view. Their view is technically known as Sinyavada. 

Others, however, struggled to show that there is no opposition. Ramanuja 
is one of them. Consciousness, according to him, is self-illuminating. But 
he so carefully defined this self-illumination that consciousness was not de- 
barred from being an object. He started with the fact that a past conscious- 
ness of mine or another man’s consciousness is only remembered or inferred 
as an object, and held that even Advaita could not have its theory of eternal 
pure consciousness unless this consciousness were known as an object, whether 
of introspection or of inference. According to him, the self-illuminating is 
that which by virtue of its existence stands revealed to its own locus.** (The 
locus of cognition is the self.) 

Ramanuja cculd overcome the antagonism only because his notion of 
self-illumination was conveniently naive. He hardly went beyond what 
Alexander called “enjoyment,” beyond what we earlier called “primitive 
self-evidence of mental states.” Like the thinkers of the Nyadya-Vaisesika 
school, he assumed that there is no consciousness-in-general other than men- 
tal states, and yet, unlike them, he took these states themselves as self-illumi- 
nating. The fundamental error in his thecry is that reflective introspection 
was not distinguished from primitive self-evidence of mental states. Once 
it is distinguished, it, as the Advaita Vedantins claimed, posits itself in at 
least problematic autonomy; and, once it is so posited, the mental states 
cannot but be taken as objects, not themselves self-illuminating. 

We find another attempt to deny contradiction between subject and object, 
in a way, in Cartesianism and explicitly in the philosophy of Bhaskara. Their 
idea was that, whether there is a contradiction theoretically or not, it is a 
fact that the two do stand related. While the Advaita Vedantins, like the 
Eleatics in ancient days, would therefore reject this so-called fact as an illu- 
sion, and while Hegel would, on the other hand, hold that therefore there 
is no clash between the contradiction itself and the fact, the Cartesians and 
Bhiaskara™ put up with this strange unity as a divine mystery. How far these 
philosophers were justified depends on how far the infinite capacity of God 
could be stretched, whether, in other words, he could be used to work out 
even contradictions. 

The Saiva®™ claim was more rational. The way in which the Saivas analyzed 
knowledge revealed a new phase, a self-transcending aspect, of conscious- 
ness, which Kant and Hegel, and in modern times Brentano, Husserl, Mein- 


™A Source Book in Indian Philosophy, pp. 546, $47; M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
pp. 387, 388. 

*Bhiskara tried, of course, to substantiate his thesis logically. 

We mean those Saivas who were monists of the type we are here considering. 
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ong, and Royce, might have profitably incorporated if only to render their 
theories more plausible. The analysis is as follows: 

There is no knowledge that is not of some form of speech (vak), gross 
or subtle,” and speech is the only (cognitive) situation where we are aware 
of the subjective proper. In speech, again, we are aware equally of that which 
is spoken of, that which is meant; and this meaning is apprehended as a 
function of speech itself, as its intention, not as something which was al- 
ready known, for every knowledge is speech. Speech, now, has various stages 
of purity—through various stages it dissociates itself from its accompani- 
ments, viz., sounds, images, etc—and at each higher stage it reveals itself 
as the essence of the lower. Yet, at every stage, including the highest one, 
its self-transcendence, the meaning, the intention, continues. The subtlest 
speech, undoubtedly the subjective par excellence, has, therefore, the inevita- 
ble self-transcendence which is objectivity at the subtlest. 

If Saivism is an intelligible attempt to understand transcendental demands 
as monistically subjective-objective, there is another attempt which, though 
along a different line altogether, is probably more intelligible. It is to take 
the subjective unambiguously as will. Kant did this in the second Critique,” 
and Fichte developed it into systematic metaphysics. In India the Mimarhsakas 
are the only champions of this view. With them, the transcendental demands 
are only principles of work, principles which have only to be made real. As 
these principles are necessary (@ priori), their only import is that Nature 
must be reorganized according to them. The phrase “according to them” 
does not imply that they subsist Platonically. They are not already real 
(bhitavastu) to be known. Their only status lies in being worked out, and 
before they are worked out they have no being. That we have to reorganize 
Nature according to these principles does not also presuppose that there 
was already a Nature which happens next to be reorganized. The very status of 
Nature is to be so reorganized. It is only pragmatically relevant, which means 
that cognition is no more than instrumental to will. (The Mimamsakas some- 
times held that cognition is even a form of will.) Neither the principles 
nor what is called “given Nature” can subsist alone. What so subsists 
is the reorganized Nature, which is subjective-objective. 

As we have already said, this doctrine is, in fundamentals, similar to Ameri- 
can pragmatism, but with one serious difference. The Mimarmsakas held 
that knowledge is only ultimately instrumental to will. One may provisional- 
ly blink at this instrumental character and, remaining interested in cognition 





“The corresponding Western doctrine is that all knowledge is judment. The merit of the Saiva 
theory is that speech is a simpler and more comprehensible concept than judgment (thought). 
“With Kant, of course, will was an act of withdrawl. So, he is out of the picture in this section. 
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as such, develop cognitive science and metaphysics. But ultimately it will 
have to be given up, or the entire cognitive study is to be translated into the 
language of will. The Mimarnsa position is, in this respect, the exact op- 
posite of that of Advaita Vedanta. Metaphysics of will is really ethics of 
conduct at bottom, and for Advaita Vedanta this ethics is to be surrendered 
finally for cognitive metaphysics. Ramdnuja attempted a synthesis of the 
two, but it was as naive as his other attempts. 

All the Indian thinkers who were for understanding the transcendental 
demands as monistically subjective-objective preached the principle of iden- 
tity-in-difference (bhedabheda) in some form or other,** and, much as we 
find in the West, discussed at length whether it was logically tenable or not. 
Much as in the West, again, we find that once the principle of identity-in- 
difference was admitted from the transcendental point of view it came to 
be too easily used as a master-key to unlock even empirical mysteries. 


VI 


In the history of philosophy, in both India and the West, we come upon 
still another attempt made by a good number of philosophers to get out of 
the tangle mentioned on page 23. It is deliberately to deny the transcen- 
dental character of the demands. This attempt has assumed two forms. 
some have denied only the transcendental character but admitted the de- 
mands (at least many of these) inevitably as actuals that can be arrived 
at through the simple process of inference. They recognize neither the ought- 
to-be character of these demands nor any kind of transcendental intuition. 
Metaphysics of the so-called over-natural is, for them, a matter of inference. 
There are others, again, who deny the demands altogether and treat them 
as either postulates or only crude, though commonly accepted, linguistic 
forms, or merely instrumental to science and common life—in any case, not 
of any metaphysical import. Modern logical positivists, as well as philos- 
ophers of the school of Analysis and the pragmatists of America—and one 
might add Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Mill, and Comte—belong to the latter 
group. Among Indians, the early Buddhists were probably the only philos- 
ophers who might be classed with them. Either they dismissed the demands 
as moonshine, or some of them, many later Buddhists included, regarded 
them as wholly indefinite and therefore unamenable to philosophy and, for 
that matter, to any serious discipline. Some Carvakas and the philosophers 
called Vaitandins carried this line of thinking to the extreme point. All of 





“Riminuja, it is true, openly abjured bhedabheda, but when he did this he had in mind the 
<= of the Mimarmsakas. He admitted substantive-adjective unity (visiste) in spite of difference 
( 4). 
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them, however, it should be noted, offered staggeringly subtle arguments 
and analyses. 

In classical Western philosophy it is difficult to find one who might be- 
long to the first group mentioned above. But in India there were many. All 
Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers, the Vedantins of the Madhva and Raménuja 
schools, and the Mimarsa philosophers so long as they developed provision- 
al cognitive philosophy belong in this group. Sarmkhya also, as distinguished 
from Yoga, proclaimed that its task was to argue to the over-natural tattvas.”* 
We consider later the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher as typical of this group. 

Corresponding to the transcendental (sometimes called phenomenological, 
sometimes intuitive) method in the West, we had in India reliance on scrip- 
tures or sources of similar authority. But Nyaya-Vaisesika did not rely pri- 
marily on such sources even when supersensuous truths were concerned. It 
always argued out its case strictly on the basis of chastened perception and 
thorough inference. It went even to the extent of justifying authority itself 
by means of inference.** Through these methods—perception and infer- 
ence—it developed a systematic theory of knowledge and metaphysics, every 
point of which was free from the mystic touch. As in all good empiricism, 
it was held that everything is an object in the sense of being revealable by 
cognition, which, in its turn, is also an object in the same sense—it is equally 
revealed by introspection. Nothing was recognized as purely subjective, as 
self-illuminating. It was admitted, however, that knowledge stands in a 
unique relation to the content revealed by it, on account of which it was 
called subjective, and the thing revealed an object. Hence pramana, the (cog- 
nitional) instrument of discovery, was regarded as equally an object among 
objects, though only used in a way, much as weights, which are things, are 
used as measures for weighing other things. This general standpoint was 
developed into elaborate theories of perception and (material) inference, 
the overwhelming details of which were every inch rational. Some of the 
details that might be edifying to modern Western thinkers are the theories 
of indeterminate (mirvikalpa) and determinate (savikalpa) perception, 
which roughly correspond to the modern notions of acquaintance and per- 
ceptual judgment,” the theories of induction and causation, and the analysis 
of language. This analysis of language and similar analyses, though along 

“The different solutions of this problem raised on page 23 are not mutually exclusive. The 
corresponding schools of philosophy may therefore overlap, unless, of course, one solution is the 
exact opposite of another. 

“Cf. Pulinbehari Chakravarti, ed., Yuktidipikad (Calcutta: Metropolitan Printing & Publishing 
House Ltd., 1938), opening verses nos. 1 and 15. 

“This was in sharp contrast with the attitude of the Vedintins and the Saivas. 


"Indian thinkers would generally call it judgmental perception, insisting that it is perception in- 
volving thought, rather than the converse. 
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other lines, by the Mimarnsa thinkers and the Grammarian philosophers™ 
were as self-complete as modern semantics in the West. 

Nyaya-Vaisesika metaphysics is equally thorough, well-knit, and solid, and 
developed through perception and inference. All entities of the world— 
internal and external—were classified under several categories, with the con- 
stant warning, however, that these categories as such are only nominal groups, 
nothing being transcendent, and some not even empirical universals. Entities 
of the world are either substances (dravya), or attributes (guna), or motion 
(karma), ot universals (samanya), or inherence (samavaya), or final unique- 
ness (vifesa), or negation (abhava).*° Each of these concepts was then 
analyzed as thoroughly as conceivable, and all metaphysical questions were 
allowed to crop up and be dealt with accordingly. 


VII 


Almost all problems—ethical, metaphysical, religious, psychological, and 
logical—which were tackled in classical Western philosophy, and many 
more that are dealt with in the modern West, viz., positivistic reduction of 
complex concepts, the study of semantics, phenomenological study, etc., were 
treated as thoroughly as possible in classical India. True, some of the im- 
portant problems of Western philosophy did not even strike the Indians. 
These are the problems of formal logic, the detailed study of all phenom- 
enological or a priori presuppositions, particularly those idealities that are 
connected with formal logic, and the philosophical problems that have 
emerged out of the modern development of science. But this was quite na- 
tural. Classical Indian philosophers were superbly interested in value (puru- 
sartha)., particularly in what they considered the highest value, viz., freedom 
(moksa), and discussed only those problems that emerged from this interest. 
This explains why formal logic and the transcendental presuppositions di- 
rectly connected with it were excluded. In Indian philosophy we seldom 
meet with the notion of apriority and its implications. Their place was oc- 
cupied by verdicts of scriptures. Naturally only those of the apriorities were 
considered which were found in scriptures. 

So far as the empirical or positivistic outlook is concerned, there is scarcely 
any serious difference between Indian and Western philosophies, except 
that modern science and its implications were unknown in India. Indians 
had their own science, evidently inferior to the modern, though based on 
different postulates altogether. 


™ We may add Indian rhetoricians. 


*S. Bhaduri, Studies in Nydya-Vaiiesika Metaphysics (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research In- 
stitute, 1947). 
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When we consider transcendental philosophy, however, we find a basic 
difference in approach. The transcendental philosophers of the West were 
all seer-speakers. They, in whatever manner, first discovered apriorities and 
then expressed them, systematically or unsystematically. In India, on the 
other hand, the dominant attitude was that of a hearer, a learner, intent on 
discovering apriorities, but not having yet discovered them or discovered 
them fully. This is why they relied so much on scriptures. Even to acquire 
a right to listen to scriptures they had first to undergo a training such that 
the truths to be discovered would not be distorted, and, also, that one might 
not submit blindly or be hypnotized. This listening, technically called 
fravana, was understood as already constituting transcendental intuition, 
though in the making. But even this was not considered enough. The hearer 
was required to go on continuously substantiating the truths, half realized, 
by means of arguments pro and con. (This second process was called 
manana.) But this was again to be followed up by a third process, viz., 
that of deep concentration, called nididhyasana, which was to serve a double 
purpose. It was to dissipate the philosopher-hearer’s subconscious doubts, if 
any were still left, and, second, a sustained deepening of concentration was 
considered capable of disclosing deeper implications and ultimately the 
whole system of relevant apriorities. This last process, known as jfana- 
sadhana, was a process which Plato hinted at and Kant developed to a degree 
and which is in modern times treated in all seriousness by phenomenologists, 
and vicariously by many existentialists. This logic of the transcendental 
was elaborated in detail by the Yoga of Patafijali, and all Indian transcen- 
dentalists, unless they had in the meantime swung over to feeling and will 
philosophies, practically adopted this Yoga method. 

The discovery of transcendental truths was, thus, also self-demonstrative: 
the inner dialectic of these apriorities evinced a system of their own. Indian 
philosophers were conscious, however, that this logic was esoteric and valid 
only for the initiated. When, therefore, they turned to expressing them 
they never shrank from public demonstration through common logic. True, 
some of the Indian thinkers, Sarnkara, for example, insisted that the super- 
sensuous cannot be proved by ordinary logic, reminding us of Kant and 
Hegel. But they added that empirical logic may at least be corroborative 
(anugrahakatarka) by way of half establishing even supersensuous truths 
and refuting contrary views. 

Except for this reliance on testimony (Sabda-pramana), and that only by 

“Many Indian philosophers, thorough rationalists until the end of manans, had so swung over 


at the last stage. Nyaya-Vaisesika had done that, and Riminuja partially. Patafjali openly suggested 
it as an alternative. 
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transcendental thinkers, there is hardly any serious difference between the 
philosophical attitudes in classical India, on the one hand, and those in the 
West, on the other. As in the West, we find in India almost as many types 
of philosophy as are conceivable. If Indians had spoken of the law of karma 
and cycles of birth, these, if substantiable, may add to the fund of Western 
philosophy, and, if unsubstantiable, may be ignored without much loss, ex- 
cept for ethical speculations in India. 

The traffic, however, need not be one-way. The old Indian philosophy 
may be equally enriched by (1) formal logic, (2) its development into 
the transcendental study of a whole system of idealities, (3) science, and 
(4) philosophy of science. The introduction of newer materials either way 
inevitably means newer outlooks, and there may occur clashes here and 
there. But truth has to be faced, and skill in philosophy lies precisely in 
proper adjustment. 

Rational philosophy is never local. But it may be that particular peoples 
have particular bents of mind, particular likings for specific types of philos- 
ophy. This liking may be rational, the product of age-long thinking by a 
particular people; it may also be irrational, determined by historical circum- 
stances. It may even be that the different types of philosophy are, in funda- 
mentals, genuine alternative possibilities, and the choice from among them 
is therefore not irrational but merely existential. Philosophy may be local 
in any of these senses. It is doubtful, however, if even from this point of 
view there is a philosophy specifically Indian: India has through millenniums 
developed almost all types of philosophy. The only point in which the his- 
torical Indian philosophies stand in sharp coatrast with the science-inspired 
philosophies of the modern West, and which, therefore, is (erroneously) 
taken as the distinctive genius of Indian thinkers, is that their philosophies 
were dominantly anthropocentric. But was this not also the characteristic 
of Western philosophies until the days of Descartes, with of course, the 
doubtful exception of the half mythical pre-Sophistic philosophy of the 
Greek world? In India, too, there was an exception in Nyaya-Vaisesika. The 
last point to note is that whichever way philosophy proceeds—anthropo- 
centrically or not—each complete philosophy has equally to face the prob- 
lems of man and existence, in whichever order proves most appropriate and 
productive of truth. 
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CARSUN CHANG 
The Significance of Mencius 


MENCIUs (372-289 B.C.) is known in China as Confucius’ 
successor who handed down the tradition of the Tao. In a certain sense, 
Mencius is a greater philosopher than Confucius. While Confucius laid the 
solid groundwork for Confucianism, Mencius clearly defined the principles, 
penetrated into their meanings more profoundly, and built a more compre- 
hensive system. In the period following Confucius’ death, known as the 
period of the “Warring States,” power politics were involved extensively, 
and the schools of thought had a very sophisticated way of arguing. There 
was a great need for a philosopher like Mencius. With courage, he criticized 
the strategists, the diplomats, and the philosophers. Some of the funda- 
mental principles which Mencius gave to the later philosophers are as fol- 
lows: to take emperors Yao and Shun as philosopher-kings; to assert that 
human nature is good; to give priority to the mind, whose function is think- 
ing; and to nourish the sentiment of moral supremacy. All these principles 
were accepted, developed, and practiced in the ensuing dynasties, such as 
Sung and Ming, and gave much moral strength to the Chinese people, who 
at those times underwent great national disasters. Since Mencius exercised 
a powerful influence on many spheres of Chinese life for a long period of 
time, he may well be considered a greater philosopher than Confucius. The 
extent to which an application of Mencius’ theories was made in philosophical 
and practical problems is ample evidence that his theories were determin- 
ing factors in shaping Chinese national character and thought. The fact 
that a disciple’s work exercised a greater influence than that of his master 
does not necessarily put his master in a lesser light. So it was with Con- 
fucius and Mencius. 

It is interesting to note what James Legge, a Western Sinologist and 
translator of Chinese classics, said about Mencius: “The first twenty-three 
years of his [Mencius’} life thus synchronized with the last twenty-three of 
Plato’s. Aristotle, Zeno, Epicurus, Demosthenes, and other great men of 
the West were also his contemporaries. When we place Mencius among 
them, he can look them in the face. He does not need to hide a diminished 
head.”* 


‘James Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (London: Triibner & Co., 1875), p. 16. 
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Let us now proceed to inquire who Mencius’ teacher was. Formerly it 
was held that Tzii-ssi, the grandson of Confucius, was Mencius’ teacher; 
but this was later found to be incorrect. Supposing Tzii-ssi to have been 
born in the year when his father, Li, died, he would have to have been 112 
years old when Mencius was born. If one supposes that Mencius at the age 
of twenty found a good teacher, Tzii-ssii would have already been 132 
years old. That they stood before each other as master and disciple is, thus, 
inconceivable. Therefore, Ssii-ma Ch’ien wrote in his book, the Shih Chi, 
that Mencius studied with the disciples of Tzii-ssi. This is supposed to be 
correct. In Mencius’ Book there is a short sentence referring to his disciple- 
ship. He said: “Although I could not be a disciple of Confucius, I have 
endeavoured to cultivate myself after the example of those whom I ap- 
preciated.”* Another proof that Mencius was acquainted with the school 
of Tzii-ssi is found in a paragraph in Mencius’ Book which is nearly identical 
with a paragraph of the Chung Yung (The Proper Mean) which is at- 
tributed to Tzii-ssii. 

Who Mencius’ immediate teacher was is very hard to ascertain. In any 
case, Mencius’ devotion to Confucius is clearly seen from his writings. He 
said: “From Confucius’ time until now a hundred years and more have 
passed. It is remote considered from the point of time, but very near at 
hand when considering the sage’s residence. So far there is no one to 
transmit his doctrines. Yea, is there really no one to do so?” Mencius was 
much inspired by Confucius. Although he had another teacher, Confucius 
was the teacher in his mind. 

Mencius was considered by Chao Ch’i as the man who transmitted the 
message of Confucius to later generations. Chao Ch’i lived in the Han 
Dynasty (A.D. 108-201) and was the first commentator on the Book of 
Mencius. Chao Ch’i said: “The seven books we have comprise the whole 
doctrine of Heaven and Earth and are examinations of thousands of topics 
of things which exist in the universe.”* The term “Heaven and Earth”® 
means in ancient China “the universe.” The full significance is that, when 
one discusses the problem of human life or ethics, one should go to the 
fundamentals, that is, the universe, or, in the terminology of modern West- 
ern philosophy, the metaphysical background. Chao Ch’i went on to say 
that Mencius discussed the subjects of Jém (benevolence), I (righteous- 
ness), Tao (reason), Té (virtue), the nature of man, the decrees of Heaven, 





* Book of Mencius, Bk. IV, Part I], Chap. XXII, in James Legge, trans., The Four Books (Shanghai: 
The Chinese Book Company, n.d.), p. 261. 
*Chao Chi, Méng-tsu-Chéng-I, Book I (Shanghai: Chung-hua Book Company, 1936), p. 7. 
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misery and happiness—and more brilliantly than did his disciples such as 
Kung-sun Ch’ou or Wan Chang. This last sentence implies that Mencius’ 
Book was written by himself. Mencius’ treatment of ethics goes to the 
fundamental question of whether human nature is good or evil; he thus 
touched off this controversial question. Because Mencius’ Book covers a 
very wide field, we must read and interpret it in the light of modern phi- 
losophy, including ethics, logic, theory of knowledge, and metaphysics. 

Han Yii, who lived in the T’ang Dynasty (768-824) and who fought 
against Buddhism, an influential religious school of thought at that time, 
discussed the line of Chinese apostolic succession as follows: “Yao [a sage 
king of antiquity} transmitted the Tao to Shun {another sage king}; Shun 
transmitted it to Yii, founder of the Hsia Dynasty. Yii transmitted it to the 
kings Wén and Wu and to the Duke of Chou. The latter three transmitted 
it to Confucius and the latter transmitted it to Mencius. After Mencius 
it was no longer transmitted.”* This so-called transmission of the Tao does 
not mean that it was handed down actually from one person to the other, 
but that a traditional line of philosophical conviction was followed by the 
scholars in the different periods, in spite of new developments coming into 
the main current from time to time. This line was interrupted when Mencius 
died. No Confucian scholar after Mencius’ death created any philosophical 
system that could be considered equal to the surviving Confucianism. 

Undoult-edly Mencius was the philosopher, logician, and dialectician who 
exercised greater influence on later thinkers than anyone else. 


II 


Mencius is the first Confucian follower who built a system based upon 
the doctrine of ideas. He sees reality in one’s own consciousness, not in 
the phenomenal world. Knowledge, which is necessary for virtue, does 
not consist in what one sees, hears, tastes, and touches, but in what comes 
from one’s inner mind. Mencius is an idealist, but not in the Platonic 
sense—that a class-concept should be traced back to the realm of ideas. He 
sees that the ideal world is based on what ought to be, or what is right. 
When each man does his duty according to what ought to be, the realm 
of ideas can be attained. The whole system of Mencius is built upon the 
function of thinking and his theory of the four virtues. 

As a preliminary to the study, a few words about Chinese philosophy in 
general may be helpful. 


“This eulogy of Han Yii is to be found in his essay “Yuan Tao” (“Inquiry of Tao”). 
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As Chinese characters, sentence construction, and way of presenting ideas 
are so different from those of the Western world, some Europeans think 
there are many ambiguous terms in Chinese philosophical writings. There 
are also shiftings in the meanings of Western philosophical terms; there 
is much ambiguity in Western philosophical terms as well as in Chinese. 
Yet the Chinese do not find it difficult to understand Western philosophy. 
When one really applies oneself to Chinese philosophy, and if one reads 
the terms carefully in their context, one can find the specific meaning or 
meanings. Throughout the ages, there has been a definite way of interpreta- 
tion. 

Another difficulty is that some Chinese present their ideas in aphorisms 
and not in systematic treatises. This difficulty, for Western students of Chi- 
nese philosophy, is directly attributable to the fact that students of Western 
Philosophy are accustomed to systematic works like those of Plato, 
Kant, and Hegel. 

Let me use a simple analogy to point out that neither the ambiguity nor 
the aphorisms in Chinese philosophy should constitute a serious difficulty 
for Westerners. In painting, a Chinese can draw a portrait with a few 
strokes, and many Westerners find that these few strokes present a lively 
picture. If a few strokes are sufficient for a portrait, why cannot a few sen- 
tences present a complete idea? Indeed, in making a comparative study of 
Chinese and Western philosophy, I find some similar fundamental principles 
which are the foundation of both traditions. 

A. Starting point: Thinking. Mencius is the first Confucian who assigned 
to “thinking” the vital role of philosophizing. Confucius put “thinking” 
and “learning” on the same level. He said: “Learning without thought is 
labor lost; thought without learning is perilous.” These sentences mean 
that, since knowledge is derived from experience and data and from what 
has been discovered by others, one should learn in order to enlarge one’s 
own field of knowledge. But by merely learning from others, one’s mind may 
be perplexed and confused, as if there were too many threads in one hand. 
Confucius also admonished his pupils to think in a more profound way in 
order to find a system or the fundamental principles. Modifying Confucius 
in a specific way, Mencius emphasized thinking as the function of the mind. 
It is no exaggeration to say that Mencius’ emphasis on thinking as the func- 
tion of the mind is as important as Descartes’ dictum “Cogito ergo sum,” 





*Confucius, Analects, Bk. I, Chap. XV, in James Legge, trans., The Four Books (Shanghai: The 
Chinese Book Company, n.d.), p. 748. 
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which is the starting point of modern Western philosophy. However, it 
should be pointed out that Mencius did not play such an important role in 
the East as Descartes did in the West. Nevertheless, if one traces the phi- 
losophy of Lu Chiu-yiian of the Sung Dynasty and that of Wang Yang-ming 
of the Ming Dynasty, one cannot but be persuaded that Mencius’ emphasis 
on “thinking” is the pioneering spirit which eventually produced the idealism 
of China. 

Mencius says: “The senses of hearing and seeing do not think, and are 
obscured by [external] things. When one thing comes into contact with 
another, as a matter of course it leads it away. To the mind belongs the 
office of thinking. By thinking, it gets {the right view of things]; by neglect- 
ing to think, it fails to do this. These {the senses and the mind} are what 
Heaven has given to us. Let a man first stand fast in {the supremacy] of 
the nobler part of his constitution, and the inferior part will not be able 
to take it from him. It is simply this which makes the great man.”* Mencius 
said repeatedly that the mind should carry out the function of thinking, and 
that one should not restrict oneself to the senses, which are concerned with 
seeing, hearing, and tasting. He drew a line of demarcation between the 
senses and thinking. He maintained that, as the impressions of the external 
world, which stimulate our senses, change from time to time and are inter- 
preted differently by different persons, these impressions cannot give rise 
to knowledge. He warned that the senses can only lead one away from the 
right view of things. A right view of things, he held, comes out of self- 
conscious virtues only. These virtues, according to him, are benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, and knowledge. I want to stress that “knowledge,” 
as contained in Mencius’ group of four virtues, is a virtue because it is realized 
for the sake of the good. It has nothing to do with the Platonic idea of the 
class concept. However, Plato’s philosophy of the good as the highest idea 
finds its counterpart in Chinese philosophy, which holds that these four 
virtues constitute the highest good. 

According to Mencius, thinking is a self-reflection for the attainment of 
self-conscious virtues. This may lead us to think that Mencius completely 
neglects logical thinking. This is not true. Mencius did not exclude such 
important items as definition and classification from his system. 

This demarcation between senses and thinking is not a feature peculiar 
to Mencius. It is a necessary way which leads to philosophy. Plato also 
made this distinction. The following quotation from the Phaedo shows the 
identical views held by Mencius and the Greek philosopher: 


*Book of Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. I, Chap. XV.2, ibid., pp. 884-885. 
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What again shall we say of the actual acquirement of knowledge?—is the body, if 
invited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper? I mean to say, have sight 
and hearing any truth in them? Are they not, as the poets are always telling us, inac- 
curate witnesses? . . . And thought is best, when the mind is gathered into herself 
and none of these things trouble her—neither sounds nor sights nor pain nor any 
pleasure—when she takes leave of the body, and has as little as possible to do with 
it, when she has no bodily sense or desire, but is aspiring after true being? Certainly—" 


Again, Plato says: 


And he attains to the purest knowledge of them who goes to each with the mind 
alone, not introducing or intruding in the act of thought sight or any other sense to- 
gether with reason, but with the very light of the mind in her own clearness searches 
into the very truth of each; . . . For the body is the source of endless trouble to us by 
reason of the mere requirement of food; and is liable also to diseases which overtake 
and impede us in the search after true being: it fills us full of loves, and lusts, and 
fears, and fancies of all kinds, and endless foolery, and in fact, as men say, takes away 
from us the power of thinking at all.® 


Does not the last sentence, “... takes away from us the power of thinking.” 
remind us of what Mencius said of the senses leading one away from the 
right view of things? Indeed, the similarity is so striking that one cannot 
but notice it. It seems that the idea of sensations and ratio, constituting two 
sources of knowledge, was unknown in ancient China and Greece. Only 
during the development of modern scientific knowledge have sensations or 
impressions been recognized as another source of knowledge. 

B. Logical ideas. Among the phenomena under man’s observation and 
examination, there are certain differentiating attributes which are common, 
respectively, to each of the kinds. How can these attributes be discovered? 
They are found in the physical world by observation and experiments, where- 
as ethical principles are found by religious prophets, teachers, and phi- 
losophers. Ethical principles cannot be arbitrarily made, because they must 
be approved by a community or by the majority of a community. Since they 
must be approved, there must be a basis upon which mankind can agree. 
The agreement is embodied in concepts, natural laws, conventions, or in- 
stitutions. With regard to moral principles, unanimous agreement cannot 
be reached as easily as is possible in the case of principles guiding 
natural phenomena. Yet some sort of an assent must be indicated when most 
of the members of a community observe the same moral! principles. 

Mencius names these two kinds of laws underlying social and natural 
phenomena “righteousness” and “principles.” In modern terminology, 


*Phaedo in B. Jowett, The Works of Plato, Vol. 11 (London: Oxford University Press, 1924), pp. 
203-204. 


*Phaedo, in ibid., Vol. Il, p. 205. 
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“righteousness” means laws of moral obligation, and “principles” means 
laws governing physical objects and social phenomena. Righteousness and 
principles are found, according to Mencius on the basis of common approval 
and common disapproval. What do the words “approval and disapproval” 
mean? They do not mean merely an act of approving or disapproving. They 
are concretized in language, sciences, or institutions, which are the basis of 


human society. Specifically speaking, common approval is the means of ar- 
riving at concepts. 


In the following remarks Mencius constantly uses the term “kind.” This 
shows that he attached great importance to it: 


“Thus all things which are the same in kind are like to one another;—why should 
we doubt in regard to man, as if he were a solitary exception to this? The sage and 
we are the same in kind. 

In accordance with this the scholar Lung said, “If a man make hempen sandals 
without knowing [the size of people's} feet, [yet] I know that he will not make 
{them like} baskets.” Sandals are all like ome another, because all men’s feet are 
like one another. 

So with the mouth and flavors;—all mouths have the same relishes. Yi-ya [only] 
apprehended before me what my mouth relishes. Suppose that his mouth in his 
relish for flavors differed from that of other men, as is the case with dogs or horses 
which are not the same in kind with us, why should all men be found following Yi- 
ya in their relishes? In the matter of tastes the whole empire models itself after Yi- 
ya; that is, the mouths of all men are like one another. 

And so also it is with the ear. In the matter of sounds, the whole empire models 
itself after the music-master K’uang; that is, the ears of all men are like one another. 

And so also it is with the eye. In the case of Tsu Tu, there is no man but would 
recognize that he was beautiful. Anyone who would not recognize the beauty of 
Tsu Tu must have no eyes. 

Therefore I say,—Men’s mouths agree in having the same relishes; their ears 
agree in enjoying the same sounds; their eyes agree in recognizing the same 
beauty:—shall their minds alone be without that which they similarly approve? What 
is it, then, of which they similarly approve? It is, I say, the principles {of our nature], 
and the determination of righteousness. The sages only apprehended before me that 
of which my mind approves along with other men. Therefore the principles of our 
nature and the determinations of righteousness [are] agreeable to my mind, just as 
the flesh of grass- and grain-fed animals is agreeable to my mouth.® 


At first glance, this passage may appear as a collection of rather obvious, 
common-sense remarks. But when one reads it carefully as a student of 
philosophy, one finds that it implies the logical theories of classification, 
definition, and objective reference. These should be analyzed and explained. 

Let me begin with substituting the world “class” for “kind.” Legge’s 


*Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. 1, Chap. VII, in Legge, op. cit., pp. 865-868. 
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translation should be changed as follows: “Thus all things which are in the 
same ‘class’ are like to one another.” Mencius elsewhere uses the same word 
“class” in another context: 
When a man’s finger is not like those of other people, he knows to feel dissatisfied, 
but if his mind be not like that of other people, he does not know to feel dissatisfac- 
tion. This is called—Ignorance of the relative [importance of things}.?° 
What Mencius meant by this is clear. The finger, as a part of the body 
is not the most important part of man, whereas the mind, as the spring of 
thinking, is the most important. This distinction between classes—physical 
and spiritual—is, according to Mencius, an important issue. 

The following is another illustration of Mencius’ emphasis on classification. 
The unicorn as one of the quadrupeds, the phoenix as one of the birds, the Taishan 


as one among the mounds and ant-hills, the rivers and seas among the rain-pools, each 
belongs to a class. So the sages are members of the same class as the rest of mankind." 


In the paragraph quoted previously, regarding the making of sandals as 
different from a basket, the meaning is obvious. The sandal is a kind of foot- 
wear, while a basket is used for carrying things. Their uses put them into 
different classes. So the makers know what their attributes are, and do not 
confuse them in the making. 

Indeed, the emphasis laid by Mencius on different kinds of things can be 
taken as an indication that the idea of a so-called Tree of Porphyry was also 
known in ancient China. Mencius’ concept of man as one capable of per- 
ceiving the ideas of righteousness and principles is closely akin to the def- 
inition of man as a rational animal in Western philosophy. The Tree of 
Porphyry, which is the basis of philosophizing, is indeed common to East and 
West. Even though a Chinese text-book on logic is lacking, the ideas of 
term, division, classification, and definition are used by Chinese scholars also. 

In connection with kind or class, the common practice of dividing natural 
objects into inanimate things, plants, animals, and man furnishes the basis 
on which a definition is formulated, for, obviously per genus et differentiam 
is nothing but a by-product of the Tree of Porphyry. 

Let us now find out what is the foundation of Mencius’ moral law. In the 
quotation given above, Mencius pointed out that men’s taste, hearing, and 
sight are in agreement with the objects of desire. He then turned to the 
subject of mind, asking the rhetorical question, “. . . shall their minds alone 
be without that which they similarly approve?” The words “similarly ap- 


1 bid., Bk. VI, Pt. I, Chap. XII.2, p. 880. 


“]bid., Bk. II, Pt. I, Chap. 11.28. The translation, this writer’s own, appears to be clearer than 
Legge’s (op. cit., p. 539). 
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prove” obviously embrace two processes: first, each individual makes a 
subjective mental act of approving; second, a group of persons give their 
common approval. That to which the majority of men agree is a moral law, 
or a reality which the mind grasps or interprets by its act of judgment. In 
other words, Mencius holds the view that a law of moral obligation or a law 
of physical phenomena is not a subjective opinion; it is judgment agreed 
upon by a majority of people. Indeed, when a certain idea prevails in a cul- 
ture, it can be assumed that there is common assent. This common assent 
is the foundation of moral and natural law. 

Thus logical ideas played their role in Mencius’ philosophy. It has been 
pointed out that it is a fallacy to assert that a logical or an epistemological 
background is lacking in Chinese philosophy. It is true that no book like 
Aristotle’s Organon existed in ancient China. Nonetheless, logical ideas 
were existent. 

C. Mencius’ theory of mind. Mencius’ approach to the problem of the 
mind is from the standpoint of values, rather than from that of facts. He, 
like Confucus, Mo Tzii, and Lao Tzi, was a teacher-philosopher whose writ- 
ings aimed at raising the personality of his students in particular and man- 
kind in general. Thus, he and the others used ethical studies to raise the 
moral life of the people of their day. They also spoke on such issues as 
policy-making and how a king or emperor ought to govern his country. The 
argument against governing for the sake of territorial expansion and war 
was that rulers who adhered to such policy failed to observe the principle 
of righteousness, or ethical values. In Mencius’ time the line of demarcation 
between fact-finding, which is the function of the scientist, and policy- 
shaping, which is the work of the statesman, can hardly be expected to 
have existed. 

Mencius’ starting point is that man is a rational being. He arrived at this 
conclusion after classifying all objects among natural phenomena as inani- 
mate things, plants, animals, and men. The common characteristics, or 
differentiae, upon which he based his classification are that inanimate things 
are materials having no life; that plants grow but cannot move; that animals 
live, move, and sense, but have no moral knowledge; that men are the only 
living beings who can distinguish between right and wrong. Mencius says 
that man differs from animals only by a small margin. This “small margin” 
means that man has knowledge and moral sense. His emphasis on this can 
be seen in the following quotation: 

When I say all men have a mind which cannot bear [to see the sufferings of] others, 
my meaning may be illustrated thus:—even nowadays, if men suddenly see a child 
about to fall into a well, they will without exception experience a feeling of alarm and 
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distress. [They will feel so] not as a ground on which they may gain the favor of the 
child’s parents, nor as a ground on which they will find the praise of their neighbors 
and of friends, nor from a dislike to the reputation of [having been unmoved by] 
such a thing. 

From this case we may perceive that the feeling of commiseration is essential to 
man, that the feeling of shame and dislike . . . modesty and complaisance is essential 
to man, and that the feeling of approving and disapproving is essential to man. 

This feeling of commiseration is the principle of benevolence. The feeling of shame 
and dislike is the principle of righteousness. The feeling of modesty and complaisance 
is the principle of propriety. The feeling of approving and disapproving is the prin- 
ciple of knowledge. 

Men have these four principles just as they have their four limbs. When men, 
having these four principles, yet say of themselves that they cannot [develop them], 
they play the thief with themselves, and he who says of his prince hat he cannot 
[develop them], plays the thief with his prince. 

Since all men have these four principles in themselves, let them know to give all 
their development and completion, and the issue will be like that of a fire which has 
begun to burn, or that of a spring, which has begun to find vent. Let them have their 
complete development, and they will suffice to love and protect all within the four 
seas. Let them be denied that development, and they will not suffice for a man to 
serve his parents with.” 


If we follow the Chinese text literally, we will see that Mencius’ presen- 

tation of the idea of man as a rational being is written in strong language. 
Thus, the first few sentences of the above quotation can be rendered into 
English exactly as: “Without the feeling of commiseration, he is not a man; 
without the feeling of shame and dislike, he is not a man; without the feel- 
ing of modesty, he is not a man; without the feeling of approving and dis- 
approving, he is not a man.” These sentences leave no doubt in the reader’s 
mind of what Mencius considers as a man’s essential qualities gua man. 
Elsewhere Mencius repeats the same idea in a slightly different form: 
The feeling of commiseration belongs to all men; so does that of shame and dislike; 
and that of reverence and respect; and that of approving and disapproving. The 
feeling of commiseration [implies the principle of] benevolence; that of shame and 
dislike, the principle of righteousness; that of reverence and respect, the principle of 
propriety; that of approving and disapproving, the principle of knowledge. Benevol- 
ence, righteousness, propriety, and knowledge are not infused into us from without. 
We are certainly furnished with them. [And a different view] is simply from want 
of reflection. Hence it is said: “Seek and you will find them. Neglect and you will 
lose them”—men differ from one another in regard to them;—some as much again 
as others, some five times as much, and some to an incalculable amount:—it is be- 
cause they cannot carry out fully their [natural] powers.'* 


These quotations clearly show that Mencius does not study man as a biolog- 
ical or sociological being, but as a moral being. 





“1bid., Bk. Il, Pt. 1, Chap. VI.3-5, pp. 549-552. “1 bid., Bk. VI, Pt. I, Chap. V1.7, pp. 861-862. 
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Tai Chén, a philologist and philosopher of the middle of the Manchu 
Dynasty, did not agree with Mencius’ rigoristic way of looking at man as 
purely a rational being. In his study of man, he included desires, emotions, 
and instincts. He gave emphasis to Mencius’ words about men’s taste, hear- 
ing, and sight, followed by the rhetorical question in regard to the mind: 


[Men's] mouths agree in having the same relishes; their ears agree in enjoying the 
same sounds; their eyes agree in recognizing the same beauty;—shall their minds 
alone be without that which they similarly approve?1* 


Tai Chén, in interpreting this paragraph, maintains that Mencius places the 
mind on the same level as the senses. 

This, however, is not so if one reads Mencius’ writings carefully. We 
should see that Mencius laid more stress on the rightness or wrongness of 
an act, on what ought to be, or on the invisible spring of will or motive. 
There is a great similarity between his theory and Kant’s Categorical Imper- 
ative—what is right in the will is good. In his insistence on what is good 
in the will, he was opposed to utilitarianism, or the theory that what is useful 
is right, as Mo Tzii advocated. He saw what is good as being in the will, so 
he disregarded what is advantageous or profitable in the consequences. The 
well-known quotation from Mencius (cited above) about the observers’ 
alarm and distress when they see a child about to fall into a well is incon- 
trovertible evidence that Mencius’ emphasis is on the moral feeling which 
prompts men’s actions. Why, then, does one save a child from falling into 
the water? One does so because one has a natural feeling for what one 
ought to do. This moral feeling, as it is described, is also akin to what was 
held by the British moralists of the seventeenth century, and to what is held 
today by A. C. Ewing.”® 

Mencius further maintains that conscience is the well-spring whence cer- 
tain rules or dictates of duty arise, and which enables one to distinguish the 
right from the wrong. He says: 


The ability, possessed by men without having been acquired by learning is their 
intuitive ability [ang-néng], and the knowledge possessed by them without the ex- 
ercise of thought is their intuitive knowledge [/sang-chth]. 

Children carried in the arms all know to love their parents, and when they are 
grown [a little], they all know to love their elder brothers. 

Filial affection for parents is [the working of] benevolence. Respect for elders is 
{the working of} righteousness. There is no other reason [for these feelings};— 
they belong to all under heaven.’® 


“Ibid., Bk. VI, Pt. 11, Chap. VIL8, p. 867. 
*T he Definition of the Good (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947). 
*Mencius, Bk. VII, Pt. I, Chap. XV.1-3, in Legge, op. cit., pp. 943-944. 
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The question as to whether intuition alone is sufficient or whether knowl- 
edge and experience are necessary in order to distinguish right and wrong is 
controversial in Chinese philosophy as in Western philosophy. Philosophers 
such as Chu Hsi and others hold that the dictates of conscience alone are not 
sufficient and experience and learning must supplement it. Wang Yang- 
ming, on the other hand, believes that intuitive knowledge provides a cri- 
terion of right and wrong. Wang says: 

Liang-chih is what is intelligent, clear, and distinct in the sense of Heavenly reason.’ 
Liang-chih, whether of an ordinary man or of a sage, is the same.'® 
Liang-chib is as bright as a mirror. Nothing that is reflected in it can escape it.’ 


Wang says in a letter to Lu Yiian-ching: 


Liang-chih exists always. If you do not take care to preserve it, you will lose it. In 
itself it is bright and clear, despite ignorance and blindness. If you do not know 
enough to keep it clean, it will become beclouded, but though it may thus be clouded 
for a long time, it nonetheless is essentially brilliant, limpid, and distinct.” 


Whether Mencius and Wang are in agreement when they speak of /Jiang- 
chih is a problem. Wang's theory that the mind is reason differs somewhat 
in nuance of meaning from Mencius’ theory of intuitive knowledge, which 
is possessed by men without the exercise of thought. If Mencius’ theory is to 
mean that judgment on right or wrong is 4 priori and immediate without 
depending upon outside knowledge, it is different from Wang’s stress on 
reason. 

Nevertheless, intuitionism is a common background for Mencius, Lu 
Chiu-yiian, and Wang Yang-ming. They all uphold the intuitive faculty and 
maintain that no supplementary knowledge is necessary in order to know 
what ought to be, or what is right or wrong. 

This discussion between the intuitionists and the empiricists or utili- 
tarians is not found only in ancient China. It continues now in England 
where the tradition of empiricism is deeply rooted. Such is the controversy 
between Prichard and A. C. Ewing, the intuitionists, on the one hand, and 
Moore, the utilitarian, on the other. This illustrates the fact that such prob- 
lems are indeed perennial and common to the philosophy of the East and 
the West. A re-examination of Mencius’ theory may be a contribution to 
the better understanding of ethical principles both in the East and in the 
West. 

Wang Yang-ming, Ch’uan Hsi-lu (“Collected Works”), Ssu-pu pei-yao ed. (Chung-hua: Chung- 
hua Book Co., n.d.), Bk. II, p. 24. 
*1bid., Bk. Il, p. i, “Letter to Lu Yuan-ching.” 


*1bid., Bk. II, p. 26. 
I bid., Bk. Il, p. 17. 
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Dharma and Moksa from a 
Conversational Point of View 


I. THE PROBLEM POSED 


PHILOSOPHERS HAVE SOMETIMES spoken of “the problem 
of dharma and moksa (liberation)” but I have missed any attempt by them 
to formulate what that problem is. Some of us have addressed ourselves to 
a historical problem—how, historically, did the notion of moksa develop 
from a dharma-oriented point of view? I want here to distinguish from this 
historical problem a problem which I shall designate “the philosophical prob- 
lem of dharma and moksa.” ; 

The problem can be posed by pointing out that there are two things that 
it has seemed appropriate to Indian philosophers of various persuasions to 
say, and that these two remarks are, on the face of it, incompatible. (1) It 
has seemed appropriate to those who accept a moksa-oriented philosophy to 
say that dharma ought to be undertaken as a means to moksa. Liberation, it 
is held, is the ultimate value; other values derive their status from the un- 
conditional worth of the ultimate value. Arguments presupposing this state- 
ment or explicitly enunciating it are common from the Upanisads and the 
Gita on through most classical and modern schools of Indian thought.’ 
(2) However, it has also seemed appropriate to these same philosophers to 
say that we should perform dharma rather than adharma from duty. This 
remark holds true whether the dharma in question is the general sort of virtue 
recommended in the Manavadharmasastra and in the yama (restraints) and 
niyama (observances) sections of the Yoga Sutra, for example, or is the 
svadharma (one’s own dharma) of a person with particular gunas (per- 
sonality traits) and of a particular varna (caste) and aframa (stage of life), 
as in the Gita, for instance.” 

* Bhagavadgita Ill. 8, “niystem kuru karma tvem. ...” (in answer to Arjuna’s question about 
how to achieve moksa). Maénavadbermasastra XII. 83. In Yoga Sutra Il. 28 ff. the yamas and the 
niyamas are referred to as the “limbs” or “parts” (aga) of yoga. On the notion of “means” employed 
in this paper, see below. 


* Bhagavadgita Il. 31, “dharmyaddhi yuddbacchreyo ‘nyat ksatriyasya na vidyate.” Also Il. 47— 
“karmany eva ’dhikdras te ma phalesu kadacena.” 
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Now, these two statements do not hang together happily. In the First Sec- 
tion of his Grundlagen, Kant subjects the ordinary usage of the word “duty” 
to careful examination. He notes that users of the German language (and 
the passage translates easily enough into English) withhold the peculiarly 
moral response of esteem from those whom we know to have acted from 
inclination, reserving this response for those who are clearly acting from 
duty. (He might also have mentioned that we tend to reserve the peculiarly 
moral response of blame for those whom we know to have acted against 
duty, although there are, to be sure, cases when we may suspend the attribu- 
tion of blame, as when the agent was unaware of what his duty was, when 
matters were out of his control, etc.) He concludes that “an action done 
from duty . . . does not depend on the realization of the object of the action, 
but merely on the principle of volition by which the action has taken place, 
without regard to any object of desire.”* That is to say, the mark of an action 
done from duty, as opposed to an action which we are inclined to perform 
as a means toward some end or other, lies in some intrinsic characteristic of 
the principle under which we act, and not in a relational characteristic involv- 
ing this action and a longed-for end or aim. 

If, then, a duty is an action which is good, not as means to some desired 
end, but, rather, good-in-itself, i.e., good by virtue of an intrinsic characteristic 
of its principle, it seems difficult to see how dharma can be done both from 
duty and because it is the means to the ultimate end of moksa. 

The above argument may seem to depend on the authority of Kant. The 
point may be made independently, however, as follows. Suppose we under- 
stand how to tell what it is our duty to do, and in a certain situation we 
know it is our duty to do A. But suppose we also know that non-A rather 
than A will lead us to moksa. How do we choose what to do?—that is to 
say, on what principle? If we choose A, we admit that sometimes dharma is 
to be undertaken not because it is a means to moksa—and then we have to 
specify which times are which, etc., and at any rate have controverted (1). On 
the other hand, if we choose non-A, which is abharmic and contrary to our 
duty according to (2), it turns out that we have acted contrary to dharma 
in order to attain moksa, and this once again controverts the first statement. 
The only way out of this seems to be to deny that this could ever happen, 
that is, that an act could be our duty and not lead us to moksa. However, 
there is reason to think that the Indians hold that this sometimes happens, 
e.g., when we are told that for the true yogi the duty of studying and abiding 
by Vedic precepts does not apply.* 


*Immanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metapbysic of Morals, T.K. Abbott, trans., (New 
York: Liberal Arts Press, Inc, 1949), p. 16. * Bhagavad gita Il, 46. 
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One might propose to escape this dilemma, as far as Indian thought is 
concerned, by denying that the Indians actually hold that dharma is that 
which we ought to perform from duty. “Duty,” on might say, “is a peculiar- 
ly Western notion, not applicable to Indian thought. Our problem is a re- 
sult of mistranslaton.” However, the understanding of the most careful 
Sanskrit scholarship seems to run counter to this. Not only, for instance, 
does Franklin Edgerton in his translation of the Gita connect the notion of 
dharma with duty; he translates the one word by the other. In addition, one 
can trace occurrences of the word “dharma” in the Upanisads which indicate 
the connection of the concept with notions of “lawfulness.”® 

Perhaps we can reject, then, the other horn of thé dilemma; can we not 
deny that the Indians say that dharma is a means to moksa? What does it 
mean to say that something is a “means” to something else? “One means 
of getting the job done would be to jimmy the window.” “In order to gain 
that end, we must have the means to buy this business, namely, money.” A 
means to a given end is a part of the causal sequence which leads to that 
end— it may be a necessary condition for the end (as in the latter case), or 
perhaps merely part of a sufficient condition (as in the former). Now, 
Patafijali, Sarnkara, and numerous other Indian authors regularly mention 
the performance of dharma as one of the factors which make a man eligible 
for moksa, and surely they mean that the performance of dharma is part of a 
causal sequence leading eventually to moksa. To be sure, Indian philosophers 
do not always want to say that dharma is a necessary condition for moksa, but 
that in no way commits them to denying that it is a means, for we use the 
word “means” not only for necessary conditions but for any part of a causal 
chain leading to an end. 

Indian philosophers of varying persuasions are insistent on being able to 
say both that dharma is our duty and that it is a means to moksa. The prob- 
lem of dharma and moksa is the problem of providing a framework within 
which Indian philosophers can consistently say both these things without 
doing violence to the other tenets of their tradition and their systems. To 
provide the outlines of such a framework is the task of this paper. 


II. LOGICAL AND CONVERSATIONAL ODDITY 


In this recent book Ethics, P. H. Nowell-Smith introduces three criteria for 
the appropriateness of a given utterance in ordinary usage. An utterance 
which does not meet one or more of these criteria, he proposes, should be 
called “logically odd.” Here I am interested in only one of the three, the 


® Brhadéranyaka Upanisad I. iv. 14 and Sarnkara’s commentary thereon. 
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criterion of the relevance of an utterance to the explicit or implicit question 
being asked, i.e., to the problem at hand.° This asks us to examine critically 
the appropriateness of answers given to questions in conversational contexts. 
Nowell-Smith supposes that a valid reason for rejecting an utterance is that 
it is irrelevant in the context in which it is employed. Furthermore, it is 
evident that the context is determined, in part at least, by the presuppositions 
of the party who asked the question or to whom one is speaking. To give 
an example (courtesy of Wilfred Sellars)": if Tom says to Dick, “Harry 
has stopped beating his grandmother,” it is logically odd, in Nowell-Smith’s 
sense, for Dick to say, “That's not so,” unless he presupposes that Harry once 
beat his grandmother. Tom’s utterance, if uttered seriously, clearly presup- 
poses this, and, if Dick does not share this presupposition, his proper reply 
is not “That’s not so,” but, rather, “Wait a minute, Harry never beat his 

Now, it seems unfortunate to call this criterion of relevance “logical” 
oddity. In the course of his article “Presupposing,” in which Sellars offers 
the above example, he is concerned to argue precisely that, although it may 
be a mistake to say that a given utterance (e.g., Tom’s utterance above) is 
false, it by no means follows that the utterance is not in reality false. Or, 
to put it another way, an utterance may be logically false, although conversa- 
tionally it may be a mistake to say that it is. I suggest that we dispense with 
Nowell-Smith’s term “logical oddity,” using instead the term “conversational 
oddity.” An utterance is conversationally odd in a context when the presup- 
positions of the speaker differ from the presuppositions of the person spoken 
to. But the conversational status (odd or not) of an utterance is distinct from 
its logical status—e.g., whether it is true or false, what it entails, etc. 

We also need an expression for the opposite of “conversationally odd.” I 
shall adopt the expression “conversationally normal” for this. An utterance 
is conversationally normal in context when there is no relevant discrepancy 
between the presuppositions of the speaker and those of the hearer. For the 
moment, I shall assume that the notion of “lack of discrepancy” or “differ- 
ence” of presuppositions does not need a great deal of elucidation—it comes 
in terms of what the discussants believe and do not believe. There are im- 
portant distinctions to be made here, but I do not go into detail because, as 
we shall immediately see, I am not specifically interested in the notions of 
conversational normality and oddity as defined above but in a certain ex- 
tension of these concepts. 

“Patrick Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Baltimore, Md.: Penquin Books Inc., 1954), p. 82. 
"Wilfrid Sellars, “Presupposing,” Philosophical Review, LXIII, No. 2, (April, 1954), 204-205. 


Also Sell«-s in Symposium on “Logical Subjects and Physical Objects,” Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, XVII, No. 4 (June, 1957), 405. 
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Ill. AN EXTENSION OF CONVERSATIONAL ODDITY 


Conversational oddity has been explained so far in terms of lack of agree- 
ment of presuppositions. I now want to suggest that, so explained, it is only 
part of a wider concept of conversational oddity which involves discrepancy, 
not only between beliefs or presuppositions, but also between attitudes or 
predispositions. It seems just as correct to say that an utterance is conver- 
sationally odd when the predispositions of the speaker differ from those the 
hearer expects as it is to say that it is odd when their beliefs differ. Indeed, 
the discrepancy in belief may easily be dependent upon discrepancy in at- 
titude, although this is not always or necessarily the case. Nevertheless, 
whether it is the case or not, it would seem that the attribution of a non- 
logical sort of oddity in cases of discrepancy of attitude is just as reasonable 
as it is in the case of discrepancy of belief. Examples are easy to find: for 
one, take the case of Jones, who is predisposed to enjoy Bach, speaking to 
Smith, who sees nothing in music composed before 1800. It would be not 
logically but nevertheless conversationally odd for Jones, in a discussion on 
the relative enjoyability of a Bach fugue and a John Philip Sousa march, to 
remark, “But of course Bach was a musical genius, unlike Sousa.” His state- 
ment may well be true, but it is not to the point in the context, since it as- 
sumes that Smith is predisposed to enjoy classical music regardless of period 
and style, an assumption which is not warranted in this case. Notice par- 
ticularly that Smith might even agree with Jones about the truth-value of 
the statement “Bach was a musical genius, unlike Sousa” (supposing it has 
a truth-value); still the remark would be conversationally odd since it was 
intended to function in a certain context of attitudes, and the context is not 
of that kind. 

The above is an aesthetic example, but it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the point holds only for normative utterances. An equally cogent case 
would be Jones, who has normal vision, speaking to Smith, who is color- 
blind. If there are two tables in the room, one red and the other green, and 
Smith cannot tell the difference between red and. green, it would be con- 
versationally, but not logically, odd for Jones to say to Smith, “You may use 
the red table to write your paper on.” This example suggests an additional 
point of interest, namely, that it should not be supposed that the ascription 
of conversational oddity to an utterance is allowable only when the speaker 
is aware of the discrepancy in attitude between himself and his addressee. 
Here Jones may be quite unaware that Smith is color-blind, but we who are 
aware of all the facts would unhesitatingly call his remark conversationally 
odd; it fails to fit the context. The example also shows that not only state- 
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ments may be properly classified as conversationally odd, but also utterances 
of other grammatical form and logical functions as well. 


IV. CONVERSATIONAL ODDITY IN DIRECTIVE DISCOURSE 


The function of language which we must concentrate on in discussing the 
classics of Indian philosophy is primarily the directive function. Many of the 
utterances in the Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita, the Manavadharmasatra, the 
Dhammapada, etc., have as their function, either solely or primarily, the di- 
recting of the reader or listener toward self-perfection or -fulfilment, whether 
such fulfilment is conceived as dharma, moksa, ot nirvana. Our problem is, 
first, to understand the functioning of certain of these utterances, the ones 
which advise us to perform certain actions from duty or as a means to moksa. 
But in order to do this we must know what are the conditions of conversa- 
tional normality which pertain to directive discourse. 

So far, in characterizing conversational oddity we have spoken easily of 
“discrepancy of attitude or belief,” as if we understood well enough what 
we meant. But do we? An utterance is conversationally odd, we said, if in 
a given context there is relevant discrepancy of attitude or belief between the 
speaker and the hearer. But what is to count as a relevant discrepancy of 
attitude or belief? Can we provide a general criterion for discrepancy of at- 
titude? Or even of belief? These are large questions. I want to keep our 
attention focused on the particular matter of directive discourse; perhaps 
conclusions we arrive at there will prove generalizable, perhaps not. At any 
rate, let us ask this question: How can we, insofar as an utterance is in- 
tended directively, decide whether there is a relevant discrepancy of attitude 
or belief between speaker and hearer? 

Let us suppose Jones and Smith are in a room with an open window 
through which a breeze is blowing. Jones says to Smitn, “That’s a mighty 
chilly breeze,” with the directive intent of getting Smith to close the window. 
Now, it is evidently irrelevant to this directive intent, that Smith likes ba- 
nanas, to name an attitude at random, but it is relevant what attitude he has 
toward this particular breeze or what attitude he has toward Jones in regard 
to accommodating his wishes. In fact, his general mood may be relevant—if 
he is in a black mood, he will likely say, “So? Shut it yourself” or something 
to that effect, whereas if he is in a pleasant mood he may very well do just 
what Jones wishes. So the attitudes whose discrepancy implies conversa- 
tional oddity are just those attitudes the presence or absence of which affect 
the speaker’s accomplishing the purpose he has in mind by uttering the sen- 
tences in question. They are the attitudes in the hearer which the speaker 
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would wish to ascertain the presence of beforehand, supposing that it mat- 
ters a good deal what response the hearer does make. In fact, they are the 
attitudes the knowledge of which constitutes “one-upsmanship,” which, as 
has recently been pointed out, is a sort of archetypal virtue in India, the out- 
standing characteristic of the Indian hero.® 

Conversational oddity, at least in directive situations, thus is found to be 
ignorance or miscalculation of the reader’s or hearer’s orientation or predis- 
positions in a given respect. The discrepancy previously referred to is a 
discrepancy between the attitude A believes B to have and the attitude B 
actually does have. A conversationally odd utterance is one which is thought 
by the speaker to have point but which in fact has none because the hearer 
does not have the attitude which the speaker thinks he has. That is to say, 
the discrepancy in question is between the predisposition of B, the hearer, 
and the presupposition of A, the speaker, about B’s predispositions. The ex- 
pression “discrepancy of attitudes” therefore should not mislead us into think- 
ing that A and B must share the relevant attitudes—i.e., both be predisposed 
to act the same way— in order for A’s utterances to B to be conversationally 
normal. 

These considerations become crucial when considering the particular 
variety of directive discourse which consists of teaching or instruction (pa- 
desa). Characteristically, in the teaching situation the teacher and pupil do 
not share the same predispositions. Yet it is vital that the teacher correctly 
understand his pupil’s predispositions in order that he may address him with- 
out falling into conversational oddity. It is especially vital because, unlike 
the open-window situation discussed above, in the teaching situation the 
teacher accomplishes nothing if the hearer fails to respond. Whereas, if 
Jones’ remark to Smith is conversationally odd, and Smith makes no move to 
shut the window, Jones could of course get up and shut it himself, the teacher 
has no such alternative. If the pupil fails to respond to a given bit of direc- 
tion, there is nothing for the teacher to do but try another. Thus the teacher 
who is worth his salt must be a competent “one-upsman”; he must have a 
comprehensive knowledge of the sorts of predispositions his students come 
to him with, and he must know how to use language to marshal those atti- 
tudes toward the desired result. The comparison with “one-upsmanship” is 
no joke in India; the reverence paid to a competent guru is comparable to 
and may even surpass the homage paid to a great hero, and I suggest that 
this is so because the talents of the two are conceived analogously. 


®Cf. the introduction to a new volume of story selections from India sources, edited by G.V. 
Bobrinskoy and J.A.B. Van Buitenen, to be published shortly by the University of Chicago Press. 
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V. CLASSICAL INDIAN CATEGORIES OF ATTITUDES 


The importance of certain basic traditional concepts may now be traced 
to their function as categories of predisposition which one is likely as a 
teacher to meet in one’s pupils. One avoids conversational oddity by learn- 
ing to recognize these categories of attitudes when they are present and 
discovering what sorts of remarks are appropriate to hearers of certain sorts. 
The philosophical importance of the varna categories has its source here— 
under the notions of brahmin (priest-teacher), Rsatriya (warrior or leader), 
vaisya (merchant), fédra (laborer), and outcasts are comprehended and 
ordered ali one’s experiences in the daily round of activities with persons 
from these classes, and by something like the inductive method one arrives 
at the realization that one cannot expect of a fadra the same responses one 
can expect of a brahmin. 

The same may be said for the well-known classifications of aframas and 
gunas. 1 pass over these, however, since the concepts we are here concerned 
with belong in still another such set, the notions of the arthas (values of life). 

If space permitted, I would argue for the importance of construing the 
terms artha, kama, dharma, and moksa as \evel-concepts involving challenges 
within challenges. Here, however, our concern is for the moment rather 
with their function as categories of predispositions. One use of these terms 
is to distinguish general aims or orientations in life, so that one who addresses 
a person who has realized mastery of artha (material welfare) and kama 
(pleasure) and is striving to realize dharma will speak in a different way 
from one who is addressing a person who has realized dharma and is seeking 
moksa. The terms lack, as must be expected, any precision, but consider anal- 
ogous usages in our language of such terms as “intellectual,” and “mystic.” 
One aspect of the artha-terminology, like the terms just quoted, is their use 
as personality-characterizing categories. They characterize personalities in 
terms of the predispositions which can be expected from the individuals who 
have realized the particular orientations named. 

Though these terms are category terms, the list of predispositions falling 
within each category varies from age to age, school to school, and writer to 
writer. It would be futile to look for an explicit definition of dharma or 
moksa, and texts which seem to offer such definitions are best construed, I 
suspect, as persuasive in intent. Nevertheless, the categories, in all their 
vagueness, are crucial for Indian philosophy. 
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VI. CONVERSATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS IN 
INTERPRETING TEXTS 


If I am right so far, certain things of practical importance to students of 
Indian philosophy follow. First, any serious attempt to understand and 
interpret Indian thought must itself presuppose a framework of relevant 
personality- or predisposition-categories, and the better worked out such a 
framework is the better. 

Such a framework must be derived, of course, from one’s first understand- 
ing of Indian texts, but its accuracy and adequacy can be tested by its applica- 
tion to further texts, and in due time it may grow into a full-fledged phil- 
osophical-scholarly tool. To give an example of what I mean in this, let us 
revert to a criticism raised by George Burch.* 

Burch points out that in the Gita “Arjuna was torn between two concepts 
of dharma, and the Lord persuaded him to reject one because the war was 
only illusory, so that nobody was really slaying or slain, but I should suppose,” 
he adds, “that the pacifist conclusion might have been equally well supported 
by pointing out that he was not really a Kshatriya.” On this basis Burch dubs 
Krsna’s remarks “hopelessly illogical.” 

It seems to me this way of handling matters points up the different em- 
phasis of the Indian philosopher as contrasted with the Western ideal of the 
philosopher as truth-seeker. The very way in which Burch puts his point 
tells us quite clearly that he conceives of Krsna’s speeches as arguments 
against a position called “pacifism,” and that pacifism consists in a certain 
set of beliefs which one may reasonably either accept or reject depending 
on the logical force of arguments for and against the position. Taking Krsna’s 
remarks as so intended, it is perfectly true that Krsna’s remarks have no log- 
icality about them. But it should be evident to any sympathetic reader of the 
Gita that Krsna does not intend his remarks as reasons logically supporting 
a doctrine, but as practical advice offered to a man in a difficult situation. 
And the real question is not whether or not Krsna’s remarks logically bolster 
pacifism, but whether his advice is practically relevent to Arjuna’s problem. 
In other words, the considerations which are in point here are not logical but 
conversational. 

Burch, speaking for Advaita Vedanta, sees the Gita type of situation—as 
he interprets it—as involving some intricate logic “requiring alternate ac- 
ceptance of the transcendental and phenomenal standpoints,” and adds that 
“the classical literature does not always clarify it.” I do not believe that 

*In an unpublished paper presented at a small conference at which the present paper was read. Cf. 


also Paul Weiss, “The Gita: East and West,” in Philosophy East and West, IV, No. 3 (October, 1954), 
253-258. 
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classical literature was intended to clarify it, for the situation is not one 
involving logic at all—except in that attenuated sense of “logic” in vogue 
at Oxford and Cambridge, as, for instance, we have seen Nowell-Smith using 
it. 

The reason Krsna advises Arjuna to fight is not because he is anti-pacifist, 
nor is it because “nobody is really slaying or slain.” The reason consists in 
Krsna’s appreciation of the tensions of Arjuna’s situation and his under- 
standing of what is and what is not conversationally normal to say in it, given 
his divine intent of improving Arjuna’s personality. Arjuna begins, in the 
poem, as a hero who is obviously capable of living up to the requirements of 
a ksatriya but who has understandably enough forgotten svadharma under 
the stress of a trying emotional prospect. Krsna, perceiving this and com- 
mitted to guiding his pupil toward self-improvement, begins by merely re- 
minding Arjuna of his duty as a ksatriya. There is the added difficulty, too, 
that Arjuna for the moment conceives the call of family and friends as equal 
in force to the call of svadharma. How can Krsna combat this? By present- 
ing arguments, to be sure, arguments which persuade Arjuna to elevate 
svadharma above his other interests. The arguments need not be, nor are 
they intended to be, logically impeccable. Krsna may well use the same 
argument about nobody’s being slain or slaying to a different person in a 
different context to convince that other person to elevate moksa above sva- 
dharma. But Arjuna is who he is, and not another person, and the remarks 
under discussion appear to Arjuna, and are calculated to appear to him, as 
reasons for doing his duty as a satriya. In this context it would be conversa- 
tionally odd for Krsna to use those words with any other intent. Interestingly, 
it would be “religiously odd,” too, for to have done so would shed doubt on 
Krsna’s perfect understanding of Arjuna’s predicament. Generally, I wonder 
if religious categories are not connected i1 important ways with conversa- 


tional rather than logical categories. . . . But that is a matter for speculation 
elsewhere. 


VII. 





SOLUTION OF OUR PROBLEM 


From the above I hope it will be apparent how conversational oddity and 
normality can serve as interpretative tools for the understanding of Indian 
texts. However, we began this inquiry with a specific problem in mind, 
and that was—how can we make sense of the Indian’s wanting to say that 
dharma is to be done both from duty and as a means to moksa? I believe 
we now have a way of seeing how this can be. 

Note that I have carefully formulated the problem always as a question 
as to how some philosophers can say certain things. I have not so far raised 
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the question: Are the conceptions of dharma as end-in-itself and dharma as 
means-to-moksa really incompatible? We shall reserve this latter question 
for the concluding section; first let us deal with the originally formulated 
problem. 

The lines on which I shall build my answer should now be evident. In 
India, philosophy is more often than not directive discourse, addressed to 
particular personalities or types of personalities with the intent of improving 
them. Whether we approve of meddling with other people’s personalities or 
not, it cannot be doubted that that is often the aim of the Indian philosopher. 
I have indicated how, in a general way, conversational oddity and normality 
play a crucial part in deciding the appropriateness of a directive utterance. 
The same holds in particular for many philosophical utterances, including 
statements about dharma and moksa. 

Let us revert to the two seemingly imcompatible statements which give us 
our problem: (1) “Dharma is to be undertaken as an end-in-itself, from 
duty,” and (2) “Dharma is to be undertaken as a means to moksa.” Let us 
imagine the kinds of contexts in which it would be appropriate to say these 
things. We might, previous to the foregoing discussion, have been tempted 
to say that they are statements which are appropriate in exactly the same 
kind of context, namely, in that situation where someone is asking the ques- 
tion, “Why should I undertake dharma?” But we have said that from the 
point of view of conversational considerations situations are not properly 
specified until the relevent predispositions and presuppositions of the person 
being addressed are indicated, and that there is a variety of importantly 
distinct situations in which the question, “Why should I undertake dharma?” 
might be asked. Whether (1) or (2) is the conversationally normal answer 
(given the intention of the person being questioned as fixed) depends on 
the orientation of the person asking the question. (I am supposing that the 
intention of the person uttering (1) or (2) is the improvement of the 
addressee.) If he is oriented toward, ie., if he places ultimate value on, gain- 
ing moksa, then (2) is a conversationally normal reply. If, however, the 
person asking the question sees nothing worth while in moksa for any one 
of a number of reasons (ignorance, perversity, etc.), then it is not to the 
point (ie., it is conversationally odd) to recommend dharma to him in terms 
of moksa, while it may (though it need not be) to the point to recommend 
it to him as his duty. 

This shows us why it will be appropriate sometimes to say (1) and some- 
times to say (2). In addition, we might add, it may also be appropriate 
sometimes to say both (1) and (2); and quite often neither (1) nor (2) 
will be appropriate. There are any number of other things one might say 
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to the same question depending on the relevant idiosyncrasies of the ques- 
tioner’s personality. Not all of those things would be “about” dharma, but 
many of them would be, as (1), (2), both-(1)-and-(2) and neither- 
(1)-nor-(2) are. 


VIII. FROM THE CONVERSATIONAL TO THE LOGICAL 


There is, it would seem from the above, a perfectly understandable sense 
in which dharma is both good-in-itself and good as means-to-moksa. But the 
critical reader will suspect by now that a trick is being played on him. “Sure- 
ly,” he will inquire, “you do not mean to tell me that one and the same thing 
or notion can have self-contradictory qualities at the same time. I understand 
that the conversational requirements of situations may require a man of good 
will on occasion to say things which are false, but let’s be clear that they are 
false. And surely, philosophy’s business is to separate the true statements 
from the false ones, and not merely to point out the conversational require- 
ments of situations.” Specifically, he will argue, if what we are committed to 
in saying what we have said is that dharma is good as means and not good as 
means, then either (a) or (b) is false, whatever the reasons may be for say- 
ing them. 

Let us, for clarity’s sake, transfer the example into the realm of epistemol- 
ogy. We have seen that, while it is conversationally normal to tell the man 
with ordinary vision to write his paper at the red desk, it is not conversa- 
tionally normal to tell the color-blind man to do so. What would be con- 
versationally normal in that case would be to tell him, we shall suppose, to 
write his paper at the gray desk. But does that allow us to infer that the 
same desk is both green and gray all over? “Never,” says our objector, and 
it is tempting to follow him. Surely, we will hold, the desk is really gréen 
and not gray, for, we might reason, it follows logically from “x is gray” that 
“x is not green (or any other color than gray),” and thus to say that the 
desk is green and gray is to say in effect that it is green and not-green at the 
same time, in the same place and . . . and in the same . . . respect .. .? No. 
The respects are different, the respects, namely, of the persons doing the 
perceiving. So, to say that the desk is gray and green all over is not to involve 
us in a strict logical contradiction—nor even to say that it is green and not- 
green all over. 

Nevertheless, there is a sense of “really,” the objector may continue, in 
which the desk is really green. That sense is this: of two percipients, if one’s 
perceptual apparatus is capable of greater discriminations than the other’s, 
then the perceptions of the first determine what the object’s characteristics 
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really are. This seems a sensible prescription for the use of the word “really,” 
although it must be noted that it is hard to see that ordinary usage gives any 
more weight to this way of using the term than several others. 

If we put the new move back into our Indian framework, we get this: in 
the now-specified sense of the word “really,” things are “really” as they look 
from the point of view of the person in moksa, for moksa is often defined 
as the capacity for perfect discrimination (viveka). 

Attractive though this perception about reality may be, it has its draw- 
backs. The main one, from the Indian point of view, is that reality so de- 
fined is useless for the practical purposes of gaining moksa, for, just as it 
would be useless for us to tell the color-blind man to write at the green table, 
so it would be futile for a well-intentioned mukta (a liberated person) to 
advise a pupil using the terminology of reality. The pupil would not under- 
stand. And this, if we are to be true to the Indian way of thinking, is what 
we must say to our logically minded objector. We must point out to him 
that it is in principle admirable to want to distinguish between true state- 
ments—that is to say, statements true from the point of view of the maximal- 
ly discriminative—and false ones—statements false on the same prescrip- 
tion—but only admirable in principle. In practice, with regard to the con- 
texts with which the Indian thinkers are intimately concerned, namely, those 
of personality-improvement, to resolve only to tell the truth so understood 
will be to fail one’s mission as moral adviser. 

This tension between dialectical and logical considerations is the center 
of the metaphysical and epistemological speculations of systematic Indian 
philosophy. What are given are the conversational necessities of instruc- 
tion—this is the practical function of philosophical discourse. But how, 
if at all, can we systematize this into an account of reality? Must we not set 
up, arbitrarily but for a purpose, criteria for an account of reality and square 
the resulting account with what it is conversationally normal to say? 

Our objector remarked above that philosophy’s business is to separate 
true statements from false ones. It can seriously be questioned whether this 
is the proper way of interpreting the Indian’s stake in philosophizing. We 
might in this regard remember the ancient practice, hinted at above and 
exemplified in certain Pali scriptures, for instance, of asking, not is it true 
or is it false?, but rather is it true, false, both, or neither? This reflects, I 
believe, a prior commitment to conversational considerations. From the point 
of view of what it is appropriate to say, it may well be appropriate, if asked 
whether the desk is green or not, to say that it is both green and not-green. 
This will be an appropriate thing to say if one is being asked not for practical 
advice but, rather, for a theoretically adequate summation of all conversa- 
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tionally normally assignable predicates. On the other hand, it would not 
be in order to say that the desk is both round and square, not, however, be- 
cause “round square” is a logical contradiction, but because it is unlikely 
that there are two statements satisfying the requirements of conversational 
normality one of which ascribes roundness to the desk and the other square- 
ness. The fourfold scheme is more suited to the conversational or practical 
mode of speaking than the two-valued scheme we customarily use. And to 
take it as self-evident that the latter has some intrinsic claim to providing the 
framework appropriate to “reality” is to be philosophically provincial or to 
subscribe to a faulty semantics. 

In the same way, in a fourfold scheme, or at any rate in a scheme suited 
to summation of conversationally assignable predicates, it is entirely appro- 
priate to say that dharma is both good-in-itself and good as means-to-moksa. 
And this may well stand as an account of “reality,” unless one can find some 
reason to think some other scheme should be given priority. Various phil- 
osophical schools do indeed follow other schemes, and then they are faced 
with the problem of squaring their scheme with the facts of discourse. These 
other schemes I have called “logical” as opposed to “conversational.” Let me 
conclude by trying to formulate the distinction with more precision. 

A conversational scheme is one which allows us to summarize, without 
distortion, all the things which can be, without conversational oddity, said 
about a given object of discourse. The natural rule for this would be some- 
thing like the following: to say that x (conversationally-really) has pro- 
perty f is to say that there is a situation (i.e., a context including a person of 
such-and-such traits) in which it is conversationally normal to say “x is f.” 
Obviously, greater precision is still needed—an account of conversational 
oddity and normality is required. This, as noted above, may be possible only 
for specific kinds of situations—a general-formulation may not be possible. 
Still, it is hoped the foregoing account of directive contexts will have been 
suggestive. 

A logical scheme, on the other hand, is a scheme which, for some purpose 
or other, abstracts from the conversational scheme, i.e., superimposes on the 
conversational scheme described above further requirements, redefining 
“reality” in terms of limitations of one sort or another of the conversational 
framework. There are any number of indefinite ways of doing this, and 
indefinite numbers of purposes one might take an interest in. For example, 
to limit the kinds of situations which are relevant to the logical account of 
reality to those situations where language is used in such and such a way 
(say, declaratively) would be one kind of limitation. Another, the way we 
discussed a moment ago, would be to limit the truth-values of well-formed 
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statements to some particular number, say, two, as is common. 

My purpose here is not to bring into doubt any particular logical scheme, 
but, rather, to urge that the function of any logical scheme is to abstract 
in one way or another from what it follows is a more basic scheme, the con- 
versational one or ones. The most interesting problems begin when some 
logical abstraction is proposed. But it is tempting to go further than this 
and say, as our objector did a bit back, that reflecting on conversational mat- 
ters is not philosophy at all. Or, alternatively, it is tempting to do what I 
feel Burch represents Advaitins as doing, namely, confusing logical with 
conversational considerations and assuming that the very understanding of 
Gita-like situations involves understanding some difficult and tortuous logical 
scheme. In this direction lies unbounded philosophical confusion. We 
ought to make clear first what are the conversational considerations relevant 
to the uses of language we are concerned with before we propose logical 
schemes and systems of philosophy. This is the basic principle of a sound 
method, a clear and, unfortunately, novel approach to philosophy in general 
and Indian philosophy in particular. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 





NISHIDA: INTELLIGIBILITY AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF NOTHINGNESS. 


Translated and edited by Robert Schinzimger. Tokyo: Maruzen, 1958. Pp. 65 + 
172+ 9. 


The appearance in English of three essays by Nishida Kitard (1870— 
1945) is an important event for comparative philosophy. The translation from the 
Japanese first appeared in a German edition,’ but the introductory material has been 
changed, largely for the better. Of this introduction, Nishida Koto, widow of Nishi- 
da, writes, “I am reading now the introduction by Dr. Schinzinger? and am thank- 
ful that he explains what I've never understood.”* Although it is not unusual that a 
man’s loved ones not understand his philosophy, this comment exemplifies what one 
hears on all sides in Japan, namely, that understanding Nishida is a most difficult 
undertaking. 


The first essay, “The Intelligible World,” is an extremely penetrating phenomenol- 
ogy of idealistic philosophical consciousness. The intelligible world is reached by 
stages of transcendence, from consciousness to the Universal of Self-consciousness, 
from this to the Intelligible World in the direction of both noesis and noema (in 
transcending the will). But “.. . the intelligible world is not another world beyond 
and outside ourselves; we are within it ourselves” (p. 85). The distinction that Ni- 
shida makes between his own method and terminology and those of Kant, Brentano, 
and Husserl, all three great influences on his thought, is helpful in our understand- 
ing his notion of transcendence (pp. 93 f.). The content of the intelligible self first 
appears in intellection, then in artistic intuition, and finally in practical willing with 
its implications for moral intelligibility. The heights are reached when the intelligible 
is enveloped by the place of absolute Nothingness, that is to say, the religious con- 
sciousness (pp. 134-135). 

The second essay, entitled “Goethe's Metaphysical Background,” is really meta- 
physical aesthetics. Here Nishida contrasts Oriental art, which is impersonal, with 
Christian art, which is personal. As a young man Goethe sought release from Werther’s 
sufferings; as an old man he sought liberation from reality, which steered him inevita- 
bly to the West-Ostlichen Divan. The young Goethe was influenced by Spinoza, but 
Spinoza was too Jewish and mathematical to influence him for long. Like Fichte, 





*Robert Schinzinger, ed., Kiteré Nishida: Die Intelligible Welt (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1943). 

* Prof. Schinzinger has.lived in Japan for more than thirty years during which time he has taught 
at Osaka, Sendai, and Tokyo universities. At present he is a professor at Gakushuin University in To- 
kyo. He took his doctorate in philosophy under Cassirer at Hamburg and has written Shin und Sein, 
(Leipzig, 1933) among other books and articles. 

*Letter to the writer. Kamakura: October 21, 1958. 
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Goethe could not tolerate indolence and the un-Promethean. In reflecting on the 
poetry of Goethe, we may consider the meaning of history. “When history is regarded 
as extinguished in the eternal past, something like the Greek civilization appears, and 
it takes everything as a shadow of eternity. On the other hand, when history is re- 
garded as going to, and disappearing in the eternal future, something like the Christian 
civilization appears, and it takes everything as a road to eternity. When, 
however, history is thought of as determination in the eternal Now, where past and 
future are extinguished in the present, then everything comes without a whence in 
its coming, and goes without a whither in its going, and that which is, is eternally 
what it is” (pp. 158-159). 

The third and last essay is called “The Unity of Opposites,” a model of both 
metaphysical intuitionism and spiraling repetitiousness. Nishida holds here that 
knowledge is a historical process (p. 241) and that the self-consciousness of historical 
life is dialectical logic (which contains within itself both concrete and abstract logic). 
We comprehend dialectical logic, the true unity of opposites, by means of concrete 
logic “where we as historical-productive Self progressively grasp reality” (p. 240). 
When we act we “are mirroring the world. We are forming things through action- 
intuition, and so we comprehend reality historically, according to the style of pro- 
ductivity, or according to the concrete concept” (p. 192). Society itself, says Ni- 
shida, as self-formation of the present of a unity of opposites, moves constantly from 
the already formed to the forming (p. 229). In philosophical thinking the world 
is grasped as a single present. In the finality of pure knowledge thinking and praxis 
Oppose each other. Philosophy is abstract compared with art and ethics (morality) 
and finally transcends even the religious aspect of life. The forming that philosophy 
is aware of is neither mechanical nor teleological; it is spiritual. As a reflection of 
the unity of opposites, the world is at last spiritual. 

In assessing the selection of essays for translation, it seems that perhaps, future, 
more varied writings might be found. Nishida as the charming essayist and popular 
lecturer, as in Zen no Kenkyu (1911) [“Study of the Good”} or in Tetsugaku Gairon 
Shikyégaku (1949) [“Introduction to Philosophy, Lectures”}, should be known as 
well as Nishida the master of metaphysical abstraction. 

Nishida’s greatest influence in Japan was between 1920 and 1945. Since the termi- 
nation of the World War II, Nishida has been known throughout literate Japan, but 
he is not read with the early enthusiasm which caused young philosophers like Miki 
Kyoshi to go to Kyoto University to study under “the master.”* Today Nishida is 
famous but scarcely read by the young generation, who find him obscure, abstract and, 
detached from life. His deliberate aloofness from social issues, his intuitionism, and 
his incredible erudition alike make his work rather uncongenial to younger philos- 
ophers today who are fired by existentialism, social philosophy, the philosophy of 
science, and analytic philosophy. Our own assessment of Nishida, as he appears in 
these three essays, is that he is a metaphysician in the grand mannct. His written 
philosophy seems tangential to the social-historical realities of his own and our time 
in much the same manner as does that of Royce, who, of American philosophers, is 
probably most like him—DALE R1ePE, University of North Dakota. 





“See Miki, Dokusho to Jinsei (“Reading and Life”) (Tokyo: Koyama Shoten, 1949). 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By Fumio 
Masutani. Tokyo: The Young Eastern Association, 1957. Pp. iv + 193. 


This thoughtful study by a Japanese lay Buddhist scholar is a contribution to inter- 
faith literature. Ever since John Estlin Carpenter wrote his Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity more than thirty-five years ago, there have been occasional scholars interested 
to investigate how far these two world religions convey a similar message in regard 
to man’s higher life. In Japan, Professor Masutani of the Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies is the latest to undertake this. His approach is by comparison of characteristic 
ideas rather than of institutions or historical developments, a procedure which enables 
him to dwell on universal, abiding elements in each faith. 

The treatment is logically organized about four main topics, On Human Beings, 
Happiness, Faith, and Religious Practice. Correspondingly, answers are sought to 
four main questions: What is the nature of man? What should I hope to be? What 
should I rely upon? What should I do? 

Professor Masutani sees the common man absorbed in the self-centered affairs of 
daily life, unreflective and ignorant of higher spiritual possibilities. The world’s great 
religious leaders are they who awaken in him a dissatisfaction with self and at the 
same time awaken a self-examination that brings about conversion to a higher way 
of life. The Buddha awakens him from his foolish mediocrity to a superlative wisdom, 
Jesus from sin and mortality to righteousness and eternal life. Both in some sense 
deny the conventional unregenerate state of man and point to a transcending hap- 
piness. With the Buddha this is peace in Nirvana. With Jesus it is salvation from sin 
and death. The way thither is release through a way of right reason for Buddha; real- 
ization of the futility of all creatures, hearing and heeding God’s words, and having 
salvation through faith, for Jesus and Paul. 

Examining salvation by faith more closely, the author notes that in Buddhism faith 
appears on two levels: (1) faith in the Buddha’s teaching, i.e., “faith through under- 
standing or wisdom” as taught originally by Sakyamuni, and (2) faith in the person 
of some great Enlightened One (or the Buddha), especially faith in Amida Buddha of 
the Pure Land Sect as taught by Honen and Shinran. The second form of salvation 
by faith stands closer to the conception in Christianity. Jesus and Paul both taught 
humble and complete dependence on God as a higher faith than dependence on Law; 
Honen and Shinran taught complete dependence on Amida as a higher faith than 
dependence on the strict legal practices of monasticism. For both Pure Land Buddhism 
and Christianity “man’s pitiful consciousness that he is sinful” is the starting point. 
Both recognize the great need of help from a higher power. Both have to go outside 
the law of causality in deeds to a power infinitely beyond the human worid. 

For Pure Land Buddhists, the power is Amida, who is thought of, not as Creator 
nor as the Wholly Other, but as one “who has developed man’s highest possibility” 
(p. 122). Yet, as such, his wisdom and grace are so far beyond that of ordinary man 
that they are unknowable and unfathomable. Therefore the latter, ceasing to depend 
on his own reasoning, is saved through absolute dependence on Amida through faith. 

For Christianity, the psychology is similar. Only here, the dependence is on God 
as the Father of Jesus who is Son of God and Redeemer. In both religions the author 
sees faith as a free gift, made possible through previous work by another. In the case 
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of Amida, it is his fulfilling of the vows by which his Pure Land was established. In 
the case of Jesus, it is his atonement on the cross for the sins of the world. 

In the ethical field, Professor Masutani finds that the Buddha and Jesus both taught 
a way of life higher than the practices of ordinary secular life. For Buddhism the 
supreme virtue is mercy or compassion. For Christianity it is love in the sense of 
agape. For Buddhism, strongly conscious of the universal suffering in the world of 
living creatures, mercy appears to be the more appropriate term as it “extends over 
all living creatures through the feeling of the same sorrow.” In general, however, 
mercy and love may be said to flow together in a common principle of universal love, 
which shows how close the two religions are together. In both there is a highly signi- 
ficant allegory of a prodigal son being received back by a loving father. 

There is, however, this difference. One is a parable of God's love, immediately 
welcoming the erring son on his return. The other is a parable of the Buddha's mercy, 
carefully leading the wandering youth, though unknown to him, by ways suited to 
develop in him a better human nature until he is ready for the final revelation of the 
father. The implication appears to be that, for the author, Buddhist and Christian ways 
of salvation are two roads to a common goal. 

Professor Masutani has written an interesting and suggestive book, full of noble 
appreciation for the two great religions he considers. His exposition moves by com- 
parison and association of similar insights, rather than by noting other factors, his- 
torical or doctrinal, which can quite easily lead to an emphasis on differences. The 
latter, quite evidently, is not his purpose. No reader can miss his will to look for uni- 
versal higher values that may draw followers of differing faiths closer together. For 
that, considering the kind of world we have today, we may well be grateful for this 
testimony from the East—CLARENCE H. HAMILTON, Oberlin College. 


BUDDHISM AND THE RACE QUESTION. By G. P. Malalasekera and K. N. Jaya- 
tilleko. Paris: UNESCO, 1958. Pp. 73. 


Two Ceylonese scholars, one a professor of Pali and Buddhist Civilization and the 
other a Lecturer in Philosophy, add another chapter to the growing volume of evi- 
dence that the distinctions between men on the basis of skin color or other physical 
appearances are purely epiphenomenal. Like the other treatises in the UNESCO 
series on “The Race Question and Modern Thought,” this very brief volume serves 
to demonstrate the incompatibility of a doctrine of sharply differentiated breeds of 
men with the discovery by the penetrating observers of man in every generation of 
a common humanity which transcends the accidents of birth or station. 

Buddhism, no less than Christianity or Judaism whose underlying assumptions re- 
lating to race are elaborated in earlier volumes in the same series, stresses the spiritual 
unity of mankind, in opposition to the accepted traditions of in-group superiority 
toward “lesser breeds without the law.” The authors focus attention primarily upon 
the doctrines of human inequality inherent in the Brahmanic caste theory, and the 
manner in which Buddhism controverts these doctrines. Although the arguments 
presented assume a somewhat academic character in the light of present knowledge 
of genetics and sociology, it is significant that the Buddhist Dharma should have 
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anticipated by more than 2,500 years the modern scientific theories of the biological 
unity of mankind. Passages from the early teachings of Buddhism, such as the follow- 
ing, have a surprisingly modern flavor: “In men the marks that constitute species 
are not abundant. Not as regards their hair, head, ears, eyes, mouth, nose, lips, or 
brows, nor as regards their neck, shoulders, belly, back, hip, breast, female organ, 
sexual intercourse, nor as regards their hands, feet, . . . calves, thighs, colour or voice 
are there marks that constitute species as in other species . . . the difference amongs 
men is norzinal (only)” (p. 36). 

The contemporary observer detects also a modern note in the ancient Buddhist 
polemics against the principle of caste: “The doctrine of the four castes is altogether 
false. All men are of one caste . . . the Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra are 
alike without and within . . . in flesh, and skin, and blood, and bones, and figure, and 
excrements, and mode of birth” (p. 37). 

One is impressed, then as now, by the effectiveness of the philosophical principles 
in guiding the conduct of those “within the fold,” and by their relative ineffective- 
ness “outside the fold.” The authors of this volume regretfully report that in India, 
where Buddhism was born, “Brahmanism gradually came back into its own, and with 
it the sanctions for the hardening of the caste structure.” In Ceylon, on the other hand, 
where Buddhism has taken stronger root, the caste system is much less strongly in- 
trenched.—ANDREW W. LIND, University of Hawaii. 


TAO TEH KING BY LAO TZU INTERPRETED AS NATURE AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE. By Archie J. Bahm. New York: Frederick Ungar, 1958. Pp. 127. Cloth, 
$2.25; paper, $.85. 


Professor Bahm of the University of New Mexico here offers a new, non-Sinological 
version of the Tao Té Ching and a discussion of some of its philosophical themes. 
Working from twelve prior English renderings, he presents what he believes the 
text implies rather than a translation of what it may literally say. The famous open- 
ing line, Tao k’o tao fei ch’ang tao, for example, is rendered “Nature can never be 
completely described, for such a description of Nature would have to duplicate Na- 
ture” (p. 11). Clearly, the renderings are imposed upon the text by deduction from 
Professor Bahm’s over-all interpretation of the classic’s doctrine. This, however, does 
not deter him, in his discussion section, from citing his inferential renderings to 
substantiate the very interpretation from which they are derived. Thus, for example, 
he develops the proposition that Té means, among other things, “the ability to re- 
frain from meddling in the lives of others” by citing the passage “Behave indiffer- 
ently—without trying to impose your own ideas upon the lives of others” (pp. 90-91), 
which is his rendering, it turns out, of the cryptic Chinese shih wu shih, “act by non- 
acting” or “do by non-doing.” Moreover, Professor Bahm consistently resists the 
notion that non-action may be a prescribed technique for achievement and not a 
glorification of non-achievement. Thus the heavily purposive passage “By non-action 
gain all under heaven” (chap. 57) is inexplicably reversed into the quietistic “Every- 
thing gains by noninterference.” By understanding the classic’s text in such ways, 
Professor Bahm is able to find in it a “simple, clear and obvious” doctrine and to 
imply that Sinologists—apparently “literalistic etymologists” (p. 101)—who have 
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found obscurities and inconsistencies in it have simply not known what they were 
about. Although his book provides a persuasive description of quietism, it is not 
likely, in consequence, to satisfy those who are seriously striving to understand the 
Tao Té Ching —CHARLES O. HUCKER, University of Arizona. 
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SIVANANDA—POET, PHILOSOPHER, AND SAINT. By Sri Savitri Asopa. Rishi- 
kesh, Himalayas: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1958. Pp. lix + 199. Rs. 3. 


ON YOGA, II, TOME ONE. Vol VI and Vol. VII. By Sri Aurobindo. Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1958. Vol. VI, pp. 843; Vol. VII, pp. 871. 2 volumes: 
Rs. 24. 


GOD SPEAKS. By Meher Baba. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1955. Pp. xxix 
+ 255. $5.00. 


LISTEN, HUMANITY. By Meber Baba, Narrated and edited by D. E. Stevens. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1957. Pp. xvi + 262. $5.00. 


AN ASPECT OF INDIAN AESTHETICS. By Sri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur. 
Madras: University of Madras, 1956. Pp. 47. 


DATTATREYA—THE WAY AND THE GOAL. By Sri Jaya Chamarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur. London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1957. Pp. xv + 285. 21s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM. Edited by Bandé Shojun, Ha- 
nayama Shoyu, Saté Rydjun, Sayekt Shinké and Shima Keiryu. Tokyo: CIIB Press, 
1958. Pp. xi + 180. 


SOURCES OF INDIAN TRADITION. Edited by Wm. Theodore de Bary. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958. Pp. xxviii + 961. $7.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO SYMBOLIC LOGIC AND ITS APPLICATIONS. By Rudolph 
Carnap. New York: Dover Publications, Inc. No date. Pp. 241. $1.85. 


THE YOGA-VEDANTA FOREST UNIVERSITY. By Sri Swami Chidananda and 
Sri Swami Krishnananda. Rishikesh, Himalayas: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest Uni- 
versity, 1958. Pp. 228. Rs. 2. 


THE ULTIMATE DEFENSE: A PRACTICAL PLAN TO PREVENT MAN'S 
SELF-DESTRUCTION. By Frederic F. Clair. Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co. No 
date. Pp. 157. $3.00. 


IDEALISM: A NEW DEFENSE AND A NEW APPLICATION. By Govinda 
Chandra Dev. Dacca: Dacca University Press, 1958. Pp. xv + 196. 


YOUR WORLD AND MINE. By Halbert L. Dunn. New York: Exposition Press, 
1956. Pp. 94. $3.00. 


DIE CHINESISCHE ANTHOLOGIE: UBERSETZUNGEN AUS DEM WEN 
HSUAN VON ERWIN VON ZACH. Edited by Ilse Martin Fang with an In- 
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troduction by James Robert Hightower. Vols. I and Il. Harvard-Yenching Institute 
Studies XVIII. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Vol. I, pp. xxxvi 
+ 1-605; Vol. II, pp. 607-1114. 


THE CHINESE VIEW OF LIFE. By Thomé H. Fang. Hong Kong: The Union Press, 
1957. Pp. v-+ 274. $2.50. 


EXTINCT LANGUAGES. By Johannes Friedrich. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. Pp. x + 182. $5.00. 


NEW FRONTIERS IN EAST-WEST PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION. By 
Ratna Navaratnam. Calcutta: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 1958. Rs. 9. 


THE BOOK OF TEA. By Okakura Kakuzo. Tokyo: Charles E, Tuttle Co., 1956. Pp. 
xvii + 133. $2.50. 


THE DIAMOND SUTRA. By A. F. Price. London: The Buddhist Society, 1955. 
Pp. 75. 5/-. 


ETERNAL VALUES FOR A CHANGING SOCIETY. By Swami Ranganathananda. 
Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1958. Pp. 244. Board, Rs. 6/50; Cloth, Rs. 8. 


BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY OF PERCEPTION. By E. R. Sarathchandra. Colombo: 
The Ceylon University Press, 1958. Pp. 110. Rs. 3/50. 


ZEN, A RELIGION. By Ruth Fuller Sasaki. New York: The First Zen Institute of 
America, Inc., 1958. Pp. 32. $.75. 


3 DIMENSIONS OF PUBLIC MORALITY. By Herbert W. Schneider. Bloomington: 
Indiana University "ress, 1956. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


MATHEMATICS, MUSIC, MYTHOLOGY, AND METAPHYSICS. By Jwlius 
Schwabe. Edited by Mohan Singh, with Introduction by Archie J. Babm. Amritsar: 
Chaudhri Baldev Krishna, 1958. Pp. 95. $6.00. 

INSTANT ET CAUSE. By Lilian Silburn. Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 
1955. Pp. 437. 


THE GOOSE IS OUT. By W. J. Gabb. London: The Buddhist Society, 1956. Pp. 121. 
9/6 d. 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF WORLD CULTURE. Report for the Year. No editor 
listed. Bangalore, 1957. Pp. 57. 


ACROSS THE NIGHT: Adventures in the Supranormal. By J. E. Jacoby. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 110. $3.75. 


SANATANA DHARMA SOOTRAS OF BHAGAVAN SRI NARAYANA. Trans- 
lated by Sri Janardana, Madras: The Suddha Dharma Office, 1958. Pp. viii +- 78. 


LIVING ZEN. By Robert Linssen. Translated by D. Abrahams-Curiel. London: 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1958. Pp. 348. $6.75. 


THE IDEA OF GOD IN SAIVA-SIDDHANTA. By T. M. P. Mahadevan. An- 
namalainagar: Annamalai University, 1955. Pp. 43. Rs. 2/1. 
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THE ORDER AND INTEGRATION OF KNOWLEDGE. By William Olwer 
Martin. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 355. $6.50. 
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SIVANANDA AND OTHER SAINTS. A Symposium. No editor listed. Rishikesh, 
Himalayas: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1958. Pp. 168. Rs. 2. 


SADHANA. By Sivananda. Rishikesh, Himalayas: The Yoga-Vedanta Forest Uni- 
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TREASURE OF TEACHINGS. By Sri Swams Sivananda. Rishikesh, Himalayas: The 
Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1957. Pp. 194. Rs. 2. 

ILLUMINATING MESSAGES. By Sri Swami Sivananda. Rishikesh, Himalayas: The 
Yoga-Vedanta Forest University, 1958. Pp. 432. Rs. 4. 


THE ABSOLUTE BEING. By Jorge Tallet. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. 
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THE ADVENT (Madras), XV (1), February, 1958: M. P. PANDIT, The Teaching 
of Sri Aurobindo (4). N. PEARSON, The Life Divine (An Outline). 


XV (2), April, 1958: K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, The Meeting of East and West 
and the Promise of a New Hope for Life and Literature. M. P. PANDIT, The Teach- 
ing of Sri Aurobindo (5). N. PEARSON, The Life Divine (An Outline). 
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Upanishads. 


XXIX (2), February, 1958: S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO, The Real Significance of 


“Friendliness” in Buddhism. WILLIAM HENRY Harris, Are All Religions Equally 
True? 


XXIX (2), March, 1958: BAsit DAVIDSON, One World, One Humanity. GEOF- 
FREY H. BROWN, Christ and Apartheid in Africa—An Interview with Father Hud- 


dleston. ROY BRIDGER, India and the World Crisis. CHARLES A. MoorE, The West 
as Not Materialistic. 


XXIX (4), April, 1958: HENRY USBORNE, Facing Big Facts. E. L. MAYO, The In- 
fluence of Ancient Hindu Thought on Walt Whitman and T. S. Eliot. 


XXIX (5), May, 1958: P. S. Naipu, The Trend of Contemporary Psychology. 


JosHuA C. Grecory, The Surviving Soul and Its Body. NOEL JAQUIN, The Hand 
of Man. 


XXIX (6), June, 1958: K. W. GRANSDEN, Religious Aspects of Contemporary 
English Poetry. C. T. K. CHARI, Field-Theoretical Approaches to PSI. 


ASIA MAJOR (London), New Series, VI (2), July, 1958. 


BIGAKU [AESTHETICS] (Tokyo), VIII (4), March, 1958: TATSUO ONARI, The 
Problem of Achromatism in Sculpture. MICHITYA MATSUSHIMA, On the Develop- 
ment of Metope-Relief in the Greek Temple. KATSUYA HAMAYA, On the Flowers 
in Botticelli’s Painting, A Consideration of the Quattrocento Florentine School, TA- 
KEHIKO TOTsU, Mythos and Ethos in Tragedy. TOSHIO KITAZUMI, The Main Cur- 


rent of Literary Consciousness in Japan—from Ancient Age to Middle Age. TAI 
KATO, On the Ancient “Shaku” in the Pre-Asuka Era. 


IX (1), June, 1958: Norio SASAKI, Analysis of Structure of Fiction Films. YOsHI- 
SABURO YAGI, On the Cinematic Sense of Vision. KE1JI ASANUMA, On the First 
Period of Film History. AKIRA IsHIDA, On the Profundity of Works of Art. KIKUO 
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NISHIMURA, The Beginning of the History of Painting in the Ancient Netherlands 
—Some Notes on Legends Concerning the Invention of Oil Painting. This issue 
also contains a “Register of Lectures on Aesthetics and Related Subjects—1958.” 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), (1), 1958: J. J. HOUBEN, Ibn Rushd (Averroes) as a 
Muslim philosopher. 


(2), 1958 
BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), XII (1), 1958. 
XII (2), 1958. 


BUNKA [CULTURE] (Sendai), XXII (1), January, 1958: History of European 
Art Number. 


XXII (2), March, 1958: Y. WATANABE, The Construction of “Idea” in Spinoza. 
M. SEKI, Fichte’s Doctrine of the Individual Ego in His Earlier Years. I. KOBA- 
YASHI, “Politiké: areté” and “Anthropiné areté”—A Consideration on the Develop- 
ment of Plato’s Ethical Thought. H. FUNAHASHI, La Structure de la Conscience 
dans la Philosophie de J. P. Sarte. 


XXII (3), May, 1958: MASASHI KANNO, The Structure of “Herrschaft”—Organiza- 
tion and Charisma. AKIO TANOSAKI, The Position of Sociology—one considera- 
tion on the basis of social reality. HIROSHI Mori, Dynamics of Power. HIROSHI 
SuzukKI, A Sociological Theory of the Community. SHOrrsu SUZUKI, On the Mass. 
TAKASHI Hosoya, Uber die Entwicklung des Begriffs “Sein” bei Karl Mannheim. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), VIII (4,), January, 1958: GrusEppe Tucci, A propos 
East and West. Considerations of an Historian. GIUSEPPE DE LORENZO, Ascesis 
and Poetry. PRIYA CHATTERJI, Indian Classical Music. HARISATYA BHAT- 
TACHARYYA, The Philosophy of the Jainas. 


IX (1-2), March-June, 1958: GrusEPPE Tucci, “East and West,” new Series. 
FRANCESCO GABRIELI, Frederick II and Moslem Culture. J. EvOLA, The Japanese 
Hara-theory and its relations to East and West. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XIV (140), January, 1958: FRANCIS DE MIOMANDRE, 
Petites Méditations bouddhiques. YVES GANDON, La Fontaine et la poésie d’Extréme- 
Orient. PATRICIA GUILLERMAZ, Caracteres de la poésie chinoise. JEAN ROUSSELOT, 
Albert Camus, Prix Nobel 1957. 


XV (141-142), February-March, 1958: SwAM1 NiTYABODHANANDA, La notion de 
Karma. PIERRE HUARD, Culture viétnamienne et culture occidentale. 


XV (143), April, 1958: JEANNINE AUBOYER, Les Fresques de I'Lnde. 


XV (144), May, 1958: SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN, Gautama Bouddha, I'Il- 
luminé. ANIL DE SILVA VIGIER, La culture bouddhique s'est répandue a travers 
toute I'Asie. HELMUTH VON GLASENAPP, Contribution du Bouddhisme 4 la Phi- 
losophie. ROBERT LINSSEN, Note sur le Zen vivant. 


XV (145), June, 1958: SwAmM1 NITYABODHANANDA, Les six centres de conscience 
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selon le Védanta. LEOPOLD CADIzRE, La famille et la religion au Viét-Nam. 
SYED HASANAT AHMED, Nouvelles découvertes sur la civilisation de |'Indus. 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES (Cambridge, Mass.), XX (3-4), 
December, 1957: DERK BODDE, Evidence for “Laws of Nature” in Chinese Thought. 


HSIEN TAI HSUEH SHU CHI KAN [Contemporary Philosophy and Social Sciences] 
(Hong Kong), II (1), March, 1958: Hsu Dau-Lin, A. L. Kroeber and Clyde 
Kluckhohn’s “Culture: a Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions.” Hsu KUAN- 
SAN, Scientific Methodology. W. J. Goode and P. K. Hatt’s “Methods in Social Re- 
search.” CHEN SIAO-TING, Reisman, Glazer, and Denny's “The Lonely Crowd.” 


II (2), June, 1958: ADA LOKE, Pragmatist Theory of Ethics; a Lecture Given by 
Prof. Abraham Kaplan at New Asia College, Hong Kong, translated from tape- 
recorded version. TUNG T'UNG-Ho, The Study of Language. 


INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), VI (3), January, 1958: RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, Thoughts on Buddha and Buddhism. RUKMINI Devi, The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of Art. HEINRICH MEYER, Goethe and India, A. C. SEN, Chinese Pilgrims 
in Ancient India. GYULA GERMANUS, Hungarian Orientalists. 


VI (4), April, 1958: RABINDRANATH TAGORE, In This Land of India. RASVIHARY 
Das, What is Philosophy? CARSUN CHANG, Sino-Indian Spiritual Affinity. Sisir 
KUMAR MITRA, Buddhism in South-East Asia. S. H. DESAI, Buddhism in Japan. 


INQUIRY (Oslo), I (1), Spring, 1958: HARALD OFSTAD, The Functions of Moral 
Philosophy. 


IQBAL (Lahore), VI (3), January, 1958: M. SABED SHAIKH, Philosophy of the 
Ikhawan-us-safa. Lin S. MAY, Iqbal. B. A. DAR, Pantheism and Theism in India. 


VI (4), April, 1958: A. S. NuR-UD-DIN, Iqbal’s Theory of Life: Khudi. MoHAM- 
MAD UTHMAN, Iqbal and Economic Problems. ABDUL WAHHAB AZZAM BEY, 
The Message of Iqbal. 


IYYUN (Jerusalem), IX (1), January, 1958: S. H. BERGMAN, Martin Buber and 
Gnosticism. ERNST SIMON, Martin Buber and Judaism. NATHAN ROTENSTREICH, 


Some Problems in Buber’s Dialogical Philosophy. WALTER KAUFMANN, Heideg- 
get's Castle. 


IX (2), April, 1958: JACOB FLEISCHMANN, Hegel’s Concept of Romanticism. 
M. GROLL, On the Beginning of Philosophy According to Hegel. 

THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM (Cleveland), XVI (3), 
March, 1958: MELVIN RADER, The Artist as Outsider. 


XVI (4), June, 1958: SOPHIA DELZA, The Dance in the Chinese Theater. GUSTAV 
E. MUELLER, Philosophy in the Twentieth-Century American Novel. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY (New Haven), LXXVIII 


(1), January-March, 1958: HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Levels of Understanding 
in Buddhism. 
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LXXVIII (2), April-June, 1958: GzorGE F. HOURANI, Review of Simon Van Den 
Bergh, trans., Averroes’ Tahafut al-tabafut (The Incoherence of the Incoherence). 
H. A. R. Gres, Review of Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Iskem in Modern History. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (New York), XIX (1), January, 1958. 


XIX (2), April, 1958: CLARKE A. CHAMBERS, The Belief in Progress in Twentieth- 
Century America. 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES (Tokyo), VI (1), January, 
1958: HAJIME NAKAMURA, Ethics of Vocations in the Indian Epic. CHIkYO YA- 
MAMOTO, Chronological Survey of the Art Schools of Gandhara. YUSHO MIYASAKA, 
Fragments from Vasubandhu and Difinaga. AKIRA HIRAKAWA, The Construction of 
Bodhisattva-Sarngha as seen from Vinayapitakas. KOsA1 YASUI, Was the Dwadaéa- 
mukha-sastra Written by Nagarjuna? Mitsuo SATO, The Thought of “Anatta” 
in Original Buddhism. KAZUYOSHI KINO, The Problem of Sin in Indian Bud- 
hism. YUICHI KAJIYAMA, The Logic of Great Pandit Moksakaragupta. SemyU 
NASU, The Acceptance of Taoist Thoughts in Chinese Mystic Buddhism, SHOKIN 
FuRUTA, Buddhist Precepts and Anti-Precepts in Kamakura Buddhism: Analysis of 
Honen’s Teachings as Guiding Doctrine. KOJUN SHIRAKI, On the Concept of 
Grace and Yoga in the Kathaka Upanisad. NAOMICHI NAKADA, On Pratyaksa in 
Carakasagnhita, Sitrasthana. GIKAI MATSUO, The Theory of Knowledge in Sarnkhya 
Philosophy. MASAHIRO TASAKI, A New Economics based on the Original Bud- 
dhism. SHIN-ICHI TAKAHARA, The Conception of Buddha in the Mahfavastu. JU- 
SHIN IKEMOTO, On the ‘Passage Revealing the Buddha’s True Purpose of Appearing 
in the World’ in the Am#tayus-séitra. JUN-EI UENO, On the Subject of Transmigra- 
tion. JyYOyU UNNO, Chinese Development in Buddhism. KUNG TIEN MIN, The 
Buddhist Influence in the Chinese Nestorian Church. GOJUN KAMO, On Parinama. 
Joyo Kimura, Modern Characteristics in the Zen of EnG, the 6th Patriarch. KEN- 
KYO Fuji, The Problem of Education in the Yajfiavalkya-smrti. TETSUO YAMAORI, 
On the Origin of Indian Drama—Problem of Krsna. EsHO YAMAGUCHI, On the 
Concept of Numeration in the Sarnkhya Philosophy. SENGAKU MAYEDA, The Mean- 
ing of abhasa in Sankara’s UpadeSasahasri. JIKIDO TAKASAKI, On the Meaning of 
the Term Amuktajfia. KEIKI YAMASAKI, The Contact of the Madhymaka with the 
Yogacara; especially on Bodhisattva’s Spiritual Stages. SHOKO TAKEUCHI, Dharma 
and Dharmata in “Dharmadharmatavibhahga.” KUNITOSHI OKA, The Transcend- 
ental Elements in Buddhist Thought. SAZUKU YOKI, Buddhist Charity—Its Practical 
Import. KOsHIRO TAMAKI, The Problem of the Mind and Material in Chih-li. 
GENRYU KAGAMISHIMA, Sokuchii Gent, and the Re-establishment of the old Zen 
Disciplines. RAIO WATANABE, Buddhist Dharma as Conceived by a Wandering 
Zen Monk. YUTAKA IWAMOTO, On the Textual Criticism of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts. BUNPO KOjINA, On Some Variants in the Lotus Sitra. SHINDO SHIRAISHI, 
A Study of the Mahavastu. (All article are in Japanese. ) 


VI (2), March, 1958: Kopo KUREBAYASHI, The Main Current of the Soto Zen 
Sect After Dogen and Keizan. MITsuYOSHI SAIGUSA, Consideration of Pratitya- 
samutpada as Related to Idappaccayata. KAKUE MIyAJI, On the Development of 
the Idea, “Salvation Through Other-Power” in Bodhisatrvamarga—Centering on the 
Dagabhimikasitra. NICHIKI Kimura, The Samkhya-Yoga Idea in the Bhagavad- 
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gita. YOSHIRO KopATE, The Conception of Arthakriyakaritva, Referred to by the 
Vedanta Thinkers. KANYU KABESE, On Prof. Dasgupta’s Viewpoint as Expressed 
in his “An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism.” SHOTOKU KOsHIJI, A Study on the 
Development of Bodhisattva Dasabhimi Thought. HIROSHIGE TOYOHARA, On In- 
nate Capacity for the Understanding of Sinyata Doctrine. SHIYAKU YIN MIAO, 
Mahayana and Indian Thought. SHOON UMETSUJI, On Chih-Yen’s Doctrinal 
Classification. DOKEN OGATA, The Idea of Vocational Ethics in Medieval Tendai. 
T. SHOTARO WADA, The Problem of Truth. SEIICHI KOJIMA, Practical Truth and 
Expounded Truth. TOKUGEN SAKAI, Concepts of Buddha-nature and Time. HONn- 
SHO UEDA, On the Sila Expressed in Sukha-vihara-parivarta of the Saddharma- 
pundarikka-sitra. RyUJO KAMBAYASHI, On the Dharmakaya. SOKO OKAMOTO, 
Concepts of Dharma and Freedom. GisHO SAIKO, The Development of Buddhist 
Psychology and Its Problems. KENNETH K. INADA, An Examination of Pratitya- 
samutpada. ToRU YASUMOTO, An Aspect of the Formation of Indian Logic— 
Characteristics of Lingaparamarsa in Nyayavarttika. ZENNO ISHIGAMI, Avijja and 
Moha. SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, On the Changes in the Concept of Good in Indian 
Buddhism. HOKEI HASHIMOTO, The Thought Construction of the Commentary on 
the Vimalakirtinirdesa. JUNSHO TANAKA, The Tri-svabhava Theory Expounded 
by Fa-tsang. RYOSHU MICHIHATA, The Ethics of Economics in Chinese Buddhism. 
REIMON YUKI, Chinese Buddhism in the Sui and T'ang Dynasties—viewed from 
the Kegon-Hokkai-kanmon. TERUJ1 IsHIZU, Implications of the Systematization 
of Buddhist Thought. JUN OruI, The Formation of the Theory of “ ing” in 
the History of Indian Aesthetic Consciousness. 


1958: Special Supplementary Issue. Part One: The Recent Activities of Indian and 
Buddhist Studies in Japan. Part Two: Message; The Table of Contents for the 
Journal, Vol. I, No. 1, to Vol. VI, No. 1. Part Three: The Abstract of Articles of 
Organization and List of Officials. 


JOURNAL OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (Nagpur), V (17), Janu- 
ary, 1958: G. R. MALKANI, Time and the Absolute. CHANDRODAYA BHATTACH- 
ARYA, The Practical Aspect of Philosophy. D. Y. DESHPANDE, The Nature of Ethical 
Sentences (1). D. S. JAKATEY, The Nature of Ethical Sentences (II). P. R. DAMLE, 
Fact and Value. P. G. KULKARNI, The Buddhist View Of Mind. Discussions: P. J. 
CHAUDHURY, Nature of Metaphysical Propositions; P. J. CHAUDHURY, Empirical 
and a Priori Propositions. 


V (18), April, 1958: KALI KRISHNA BANERJEE, Philosophy and Ordinary Lan- 
guage. SUKDEV SEN GUPTA, On Conversion and Obversion. MIHIRBIKASH CHAK- 
RAVARTY, The Concept of Sensibilia in the Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. N. R. 
WARHADPANDE, The Doctrine of Maya. SHRINIWAS Drxit, About “Good.” D. S. 
JAKATEY, The Alleged Independence of the “Object.” Discussion: P. J. CHAUD- 
HURY, Empirical and 4 Priori Propositions. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LV (1), January 2, 1958: 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, What is Mind? PAUL W. TAYLOR, Social Science and Ethical 
Relativism. 
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LV (2), January 16, 1958: GorDoN D. KAUFMAN, Philosophy of Religion: Sub- 
jective or Objective? KARL RORETZ, Modern Physics and the Freedom of the Will. 


LV (3), January 30, 1958. 

LV (4,), February 13, 1958: JOHN W. YOLTON, Philosophical and Scientific Ex- 
planation. 

LV (5), February 27, 1958: MAX R1EsER, Lukacs’ Critique of German Philosophy. 


LV (6), March 13, 1958: Howarp L. PARSONS, Reason and Affect: Some of Their 
Relations and Functions. 


LV (7), March 27, 1958: Y. H. KRiKORIAN, Hocking and the Dilemmas of 
Modernity. WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Response to Professor Krikorian’s Dis- 
cussion. 


LV (8), April 10, 1958. 

LV (9), April 24, 1958: JOHN L. MCKENNEY, Concerning Russell's Analysis of 
Value Judgments. 

LV (10), May 8, 1958. 

LV (11), May 22, 1958. 

LV (12), June 5, 1958: JOHN F. A. TAYLOR, The Masks of Society: The Grounds 
of Obligation in the Scientific Enterprise. 


LV (13), June 19, 1958: PAUL F. SCHMIDT, Is There Religious Knowledge? JOHN 
E. SMITH, The Experiential Foundations of Religion. ARTHUR J. DIBDEN, Reflec- 
tions on Faith as the Geography of God. 


LA TORRE (Rio Piedras), VI (21), January-March, 1958: Lupwic SCHAJOwICz, 
Apocalipsis del fuego, El sentido péstumo del mito de Prometeo. MARCEL BATAIL- 
LON, El vinculo religioso de los conquistadores del Peru. 


VI (22), April-June, 1958: JUAN RAMON JIMENEZ, El trabajo gustoso. ANTONIO 
RopRiGUEZ HuBsscaR, “Homo Montielensis” (La rebelién contra el tiempo). 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXVI (1), January, 1958: A. A. G. BENNETT, 
Chinese Translation of Sanskrit Buddhist Literature During the Sth and 6th Cen- 
turies. EGERTON C. BAPTIST, Buddhism and Science. 


LXVI (2), February, 1958: LOKEsSH CHANDRA, Buddhism in Mongolia. MOTILAL 
Das, Essence of Buddhism. EGERTON C. BAPTIST, Buddhism and Science. 


LXVI (3), March, 1958: R. P. CHAUDHURI, The Buddha Lives (Buddho Atthi), 
ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, Gautama Buddha’s Dhamma. 


LXVI (4), April, 1958: A. A. G. BENNETT, The Text of the Dhammapada. D. 
VALISINHA, Danger of Nuclear Weapons. 


LXVI (5), May, 1958: BHIKKHU BUDDHARAKKHITA, Message of Buddha Purnima. 
B. C. Law, The Most Exalted Buddha Gautama. ANUKUL CHANDRA BANERJEE, 
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The Background of Buddhism. SRAMANERI THUBTAN, CHOSKYID, The Absolute: 
Asamskrtadharma Lokottaradharma Paramarthasatya Sunyata. LAMA A. GOVINDA, 
The Role of Renunciation on the Way to Enlightenment. B. L. BROUGHTON, Bud- 
dhism and History. ANTON KROPATSCH (translated by A. A. G. BENNETT), 
Mysticism and the Philosophy of Existentialism in the light of Nibbana. BHARAT 
SINGH UPADHYAYA, Kabira and the Middle Way. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, Action 
and Interaction. HERBERT V. GUENTHER, Equanimity. THICH MINH CHAU, In- 
fluence of Buddhism on Vietnamese Literature. W. S. KARUNARATNE, Propositions 
and Dispositions. CHARLES LUK, trans., The Story of the Transmission of the Mind- 
Dharma from the 28th Patriarch Bodhidharma to the 29th Patriarch Hui-K’o. 
EDITORIAL, Buddhism and Peace. 


LXVI (6), June, 1958: C. NYANASATTA THERA, The Buddha’s Discourse on 
Loving-kindness. KURT F. LEIDECKER, The Danger of Oversimplification in Bud- 
dhism. P. M. RAO, Truth and Dogma. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXXII (4), February, 1958: CHristmAs Hum- 
PHREYS, Zen Comes West. SOHAKU OGATA, Zen and Culture. EDWARD CONZE, 
The Oldest Prajnaparamita. HERBERT V. GUENTHER, Buddhism and Vedanta. 
FUMIO HASHIMOTO, Characteristics of Eastern Thought. 


XXXIII (1), May, 1958: CHRIstTMAS HUMPHREYS, Theravada and Zen. EDWARD 
CONZE, The Road to Omniscience. CHRISTMAS HUMPHREYS, ed., Experiment in 
Zen. H. VON GLASENAPP, Buddhism and Vedanta. ANANDA METTEYA, The Mes- 
sage of Buddhism to the West. 


MIND (Edinburgh), LXVII (265), January, 1958: J. WILSON, Freedom and Com- 


pulsion. V. C. ALDRICH, Pictorial Meaning, Picture-thinking, and Wittgenstein’s 
Theory of Aspects. 


LXVII (266), April, 1958: ALFRED LANDE, Determinism versus Continuity in 
Modern Science. K. KOLENDA, Science and Morality. 


MONUMENTA NIPPONICA (Tokyo), XIV (1-2), April-July, 1958: Orro 
Karow, Textkritische Untersuchungen zum Daidoruijuho. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (Kyoto), XXXVII (4), March, 1958: YuI-ICHI YAMAMO- 
TO, Estrangement between Basho and His Owari Disciples—Especially, the Case of 
Kakei. GENJUN, HIDEMARO SASAKI, The Tendency of Indology in Europe— 
Referring Mainly to Germany. 


XXXVIII, (1), June, 1958: YOsEN KASHIWABARA, The Faith Cherished by the 
Myékénin: its Genealogy in the Thought History. KENMEI ONISHI, Psychological 
Problems in Mental Deficiency (3). ITALU IWAMI, Bergson and Mysticism. 


THE PERSONALIST (Los Angeles), XXXIX (1), Winter, 1958: RALPH TYLER 
FLEWELLING, “The Battle of the Scrolls.” JAMES K. FEIBLEMAN, A Conversation 
with Einstein. BERNARD PEACH, Shaftesbury’s Moral “Arithmeticks.” RICHARD J. 
VOORHEES, Marcel Aymé and Moral Chaos. 


XXXIX (2), Spring, 1958: W. H. WERKMEISTER, The Symbolism of Myth. 
SARAH WATSON EMERY, Ethics in a Theological Manner. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXX (4), January, 1958: 
A. LAKSHMANA RAO, Philosophy, Philosophers and Philosophical Analysis. N. A. 
NIKAM, Pythagoras. P. S. SASTRI, Principle of Non-contradiction. PRAVAS JIVAN 
CHAUDHURY, Science and Epistemology. WARREN S. STEINKRAUS, Discussion: _ 
Time and God. RICHARD V. DE SMET, Persona, Anima, Atman. D. D. VADEKAR, 
Religion and Human Nature. G. R. MALKANI, Matter for Science, Common-sense 
and Philosophy. 


XXXI (1), April, 1958: J. DE MARNEFFE, The Role and Method of Metaphysical 
Psychology. S. H. KELSHIKAR, Some Implications of the Concept of Personality in 
Social Philosophy. S. K. SAKSENA, Are there any Basic Tenets of Indian Philosophy? 
NARAYANI BASU, Morality and the State. R. N. MUKERJI, Empathy in Art. SHRI- 
Niwas Drxit, A Critical Evaluation of the Vaisesika Categories. INDRA SEN, In- 
dian Philosophy of Education. S$. SUBHASH CHANDRA, The Reign of Time in Con- 
temporary Thought. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (Ithaca), LXVII (1), January 1958: PAUL W. 
TAYLOR, The Normative Function of Metaethics. CHARLES L. STEVENSON, On the 
“Analysis” of a Work of Art. J. L. Coprrz, Metaphysics as Wish Fulfillment. WiL- 
LIAM EARLE, Wahl on Heidegger on Being. 


LXVII (2), April, 1958: JOHN RAWLS, Justice as Fairness. DAVID SAVAN, Spinoza 
and Language. ARTHUR F. SMULLYAN, Incomplete Symbols. Roy Woop SELLARS, 
Valuational Naturalism and Moral Discourse. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA [AWAKENED INDIA] (Calcutta), LXIII (1), 

January, 1958: ANDREW B. LEMKE, What Sri Ramakrishna Means to Me. SWAMI 
PAVITRANANDA, How to do Real Good to the World. HARLOW SHAPLEY, On the 
Mystery of Life. SwAMI AKHILANANDA, The Real Basis of Ethics. C. E. STREET, 
Sri Ramakrishna and the Modern World. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, Religion 
and History. 
LXIII (2), February, 1958: Eprror, Vision that Supplements and Balances. P. 
NAGARAJA RAO, Advaita Metaphysics (Its Religious Significance). P. S. SASTRI, 
The Philosophy of Kalidasa. AKSHAYA KUMAR BANERJBA, Buddhism and Hinduism 
(1). 


LXIII (3), March, 1958: Eprror, Graded Forms and Levels of Aid. M. K. 
VENKATARAMA AIYAR, The Study of Literature. ANIMA SEN GUPTA, The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika Conception of Soul (A Critical Exposition). 


LXIII (4), April, 1959: SwAMI SARADANANDA, The Sympathy of Religions. Ep1- 
TOR, Opening up of Inner Springs. SRI S. N. RAO, Concept of Apauruseya. PRAVAS 
CHAUDHURY, Indian Personalism. ROMES CHANDER WADHERA, Secondary Educa- 
tion in U.S.A. S. P. BHATTACHARJIE, Albert Camus. J. N. Dey, Jesus Christ. PRATAP 
SINGH, Life and Its Equilibrium. 


LXIII (5), May, 1958: Eprror, Seeds and Sowing for Inner Harvest. P. S. 
SASTRI, Vedic Mysticism. SWAMI KIRTIDANANDA, Education with an Ideal Back- 
ground. SHAMSUDDIN, Philosophy and Education. 
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LXIII (6), June, 1958: SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, Introduction to Jiiana Yoga. Ep1- 
ToR, Attainment, Delight, and Non-swerving. SURENDRANATH BHATTACHARY, 
Maya and Avidya. SUDHANGSHU BHUSAN PAL CHOUDHURY, Emotional Security 


SUBHASH CHANDRA, Arthur Schopenhauer. K. S. RAMASWAMI, Secularism and 
Spirituality. P. SAMA RAO, The Artist and His Critic. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES, COLLEGE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO (Tokyo), XVIII (6), 
1958: KUMATARO KAwaADA, On the Upanishadic SAT as Tertium Comparationis— 
A Study in Comparative Philosophy. MASAKAZU YAMAZAKI, Post-Kantian Phi- 
losophy (2)—Philosophy of the Romantic School in Germany. HARUO OMURA, On 
Luther's “Heidelberg Disputation.” TASUKU HARA, A Commentary on Heidegger's 
“Aus der Erfahrung des Denkens” (1). TosH1o SATO, Some Remarks on Mores. 
TAKEHIRO SUBKI, On the Cognition of the Second Person (3). SHOZO Omor!, Per- 
ception and Objectivity. TADASHI INOUE, The Songs of Being. RyUEI TSUESHITA, 
Problems of Definition in Contemporary British and American Ethics (1). SHUN- 
TARO IT6, A Study in “Scientific Revolution” in the 16th and 17th Centuries (1). 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), IX (1), 
January, 1958. 


IX (2), February, 1958. 


IX (3), March, 1958: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, Vedanta as Phenome- 
nology. BENOY GHOSE, Bengali Renaissance and Humanism. 


IX (4), April, 1958: BATUKNATH BHATTACHARYA, Swami Vivekananda and the 
Future of Man. 


IX (5), May, 1958: SwAM1 TEJASANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna and the Unity of Re- 

ligions. JULIUS EBBINGHAUS, The Practical Outcome of Kant’s Philosophy for 

Religious and Social Life. 

IX (6), June, 1958: J. B. S. HALDANE, The Pre-Christian Religions of Europe. 
RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XVI (1) January-March, 1958. 

XVI (2), April-June, 1958. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC SCIENCES, KYOTO UNIVERSITY 
(Kyoto), March, 1958: Annual Bibliography of Oriental Studies for 1955-1956. 
Philosophy, Thought and Education: General, Chinese Classics, Chinese Philos- 
ophers, Old Chinese Studies in Japan. 

THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), XI (3), March, 1958: MARTIN 
BUBER, What is Common to All. 


XI (4), June, 1958: WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Fact, Field and Destiny: The 
Inductive Element in Metaphysics. JAMES F. ANDERSON, Some Disputed Questions 
on our Knowledge of Being. H. S. Harris, Hegelianism of the ‘Right’ and ‘Left. — 
JOHN WILD, Weiss’s Four-Fold Universe. DAVID BRAYBROOKE, The Expanding 
Universe of Political Philosophy. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE (Lausanne), I, 1958. 
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II, 1958: JOHN MCINTYRE, L’analogie. KARL SCHLECHTA, Les rapports de Nietz- 
sche avec I’Histoire. 


THE RYOKOKU DAIGAKU RONSHO [Journal of Ryakoku University} (Kyoto), 
358, March, 1958: HOHBOKU OHTOMO, “Ego” and “World” in Nagarjuna’s View 
of Camyata, and in Social Science. JUSHIN IKEMOTO, The Effect of Salvation for all 
Sentient Beings in the later version of Sukhavativyuha.. SHUDO TAIRA, Superstitions 
in the Six Dynasties. ‘ 

THE SARAWAK MUSEUM JOURNAL (Kuching, Sarawak), VIII (No. 11, New 
Series; No. 26, Old Series), June, 1958. 


THE SIKH REVIEW (Calcutta), VI (1), January, 1958: TRILOCHAN SINGH, 
Guru Nanak and the Present World Crisis. DHARAM ANANT SINGH, A Peep into 
Plato's Realm of Thought. 


VI (2), February, 1958: SURINDER SINGH, Guru Nanak and Karl Marx. PRITHIPAL 
SINGH Kapoor, Guru Amar Das as Social Reformer, S. NARINDERPAL SINGH, 
Service before Self. 


VI (3), March, 1958: S. MEHAR SINGH, Religion and Science. R. L. AHUJA, The 
Gospel of Ethics, or The Right Approach to the World. 


VI (4), April, 1958. 
VI (5), May, 1958: C. RAJAGOPALCHARI, The Place of Religion in Future India. 


TAMIL CULTURE {Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture} (Madras), VII (1), 
January, 1958: XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, The Philosophic Stage of Develop- 
ment in Sangam Literature. 


VII (2), April 1958: V. 1 SUBRAMONIAM, The Need for Linguistics. 
TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR PHILOSOPHIE (Utrecht), XX (1), January, 1958. 


XX (2), June, 1958: J. GONDA, Het begrip Dharma in het Indische denken. W. 
BIEMEL, Das Wesen der Dialektik bei Hegel und Sarte. 


THE TOHO GAKUHO [Journal of Oriental Studies} (Kyoto), 28, March, 1958: 
KENJI SHIMADA, Subjective Idealism in Sung and Post-Sung China—On the 
Development of the So-called “All Things are But one” Theory of Jén, YOSHITAKA 
IntyA, Notes on the Poems of Han-shan. Mitsu JI FUKUNAGA, On the Agonies and 
Consolations in the Thought of Yiian-chi. YOSHIO KAWAKATSU, Men-sheng (Dis- 
ciples) and Ku-lé (Retired Officials) in Wei, Chin and the Southern Dynasties: 
Their Social Status and Relationships with their Masters. KOKICHI ICHIHARA, Poet- 
Priests in the Yang-tzii Delta in Middle Tang. KAZUKO ONO, The Tung-lin Clique 
and their Political Ideas. MITSUKUNI YOSIDA, Observations on Traditional Arts in 
Iran. 


THE VEDANTA KESARI (Madras), XLIV (9), January, 1958: Swami Sp- 
DHESWARANANDA, Discourse on a Profound Verse of the Gita. T. S. RAGHAVAN, 
Rasa-Realisation and God-Realisation. KEWAL MOTWANI, Toynbee on History. 
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XLIV (10), February, 1958: EprroriAL, A Ramakrishna Symbol. S. N. Rao, 


One Plus One ad infinitum. SWAMI SIDDHESWARANANDA, Ramakrishna—vVive- 
kananda. 


XLIV (11), March, 1958: SwAMI RAJESWARANANDA, The Great Mystic Peace. 
N. S. KRISHNA MURTHY, Ramayana. PURAGRA PARAMPANTHI, Basic Conclusions 
of Prof. Toynbee. 


XLIV (12), April, 1958: INDRA SEN, Indian Philosophy of Education. M. HAFIz 
SYED, Hazrat Abdul Qadir Jilani. Dire KUMAR Roy, Sri Ramakrishna. 


XLV (1), May, 1958: EprroriAL, Spiritual Discipline and Sri Ramanuja. 


XLV (2), June, 1958: EprroriAL, Significance of Image Worship. SwAMi 
RANGANATHANANDA, Sri Ramakrishna’s Message to the Modern World. HARI 
PRASAD SASTRI, The Path of Sankhya. VyA SANKARA BHARATI SWAMI, Sankara 
on Bhakti. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR, The Way of Self-Surrender and Vedanta. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY (Santiniketan), XXIII (4), Spring, 1958: 


Davi MCCUTCHION, Psychiatry versus Literature. ARTHUR OSBORNE, Outsider 
or Sadhaka. 


THE ZINBUN GAKUHO [Journal of Humanistic Studies} (Kyoto), VIII, March, 
1958: M. SHIMIZU, “We” Conciousness and the Group. M. TaDA, On “Reproduc- 
tive” Arts. K. SAKAMOTO, The Formation of Saint-Simon’s Idea on Industrialism. 





News and Notes 


The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of developments 
throughout the world in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy. Ap- 
propriate news items should be sent to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department 
of Philosophy, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


[Because of the fact that Philosophy East and West is unavoidably behind schedule 
some items will be published in this Department without regard to the time 
discrepancy involved.—Editor. ] 





Attention is called to The Ethical and Religious Classics of East and West Series, 
edited by Professor A. J. Ashberry and published by George Allen & Unwin Lrd., 
London. Several volumes have been published and others are in active preparation 
and will be published at regular intervals. 


Volume XI, No. 4 (1956) of Monumenta Nipponica was devoted exclusively to 
a comprehensive bibliography entitled “Japanese Research on Buddhism Since the 
Meiji Period,” by A. Hirakawa, Tokyo, and E. B. Cladel, Cambridge. 

The Sixth Inter-American Congress of Philosophy will be held in Buenos Aires 
in December, 1959. 


The first Paul Carus Memorial Symposium, sponsored by the Edward C. Hegeler 
Trust Fund, was held at Peru, Illinois, in September, 1957. Joseph Kitagawa of the 
Department of the History of Religions of the University of Chicago was Program 
Adviser. The papers and discussions were as follows: “Modern Trends in Islam,” 
by Muhsin Mahdi, College of Law, Baghdad; “Religious Experience Beyond Religions,” 
by Karlfried Graf Duerckheim, Todtmoos, Germany; “Modern Trends in Judaism, 
by Ellis Rivkire, Hebrew Union College; “Modern Trends in Christianity,” by Winston 
King, Grinnell College; “Modern Trends in Chinese Philosophy and Religion,” by 
Wing-tsit Chan, Dartmouth College; “Buddhist Art,’ by Ludwig Bachhofer, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; “Modern Trends in Therevada Buddhism,” by Robert L. Slater, 
McGill University, Montreal; and “Zen Buddhism,” by Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, Colum- 
bia University. 

The Stanford-Tokyo Collaborative Studies: “This program, which was begun in the 
summer of 1955, is guided by three main principles—the idea of comparative study, 
the method of collaborative study, and the notion of “thought,” which encompasses 
a broad spectrum of problems related to aesthetic and ethical systems and judgments, 
political ideologies, and social and cultural values. 


“The idea of comparative study commends itself because everyone in the West 
who studies Asia or judges an Asian idea or event inevitably makes comparisons based 
on his knowledge and acceptance of his own culture. And because Western ideas 
are so obtrusive a feature of Asian intellectual life, Asian scholars analyze their own 
cultures in part by reference to those of the West. Most of these comparative judg- 
ments are now only implicitly comparative. We believe that the effort to make ex- 
plicit comparisons will result in sharper perceptions and more valid judgments. 
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“The method of collaborative study between Asian and Western scholars is one 
means of increasing the comparative dimension. It will also contribute to a fruitful 
exchange of ideas and techniques and should broaden the perspectives of the partici- 
pants by making each take account of the culturally located viewpoint of the other. 
Collaboration is thus a means of producing richer and more mature analysis of Asian 
cultures than the Westerner or the Asian scholar can now achieve separately. 

“Thought” has been chosen as the subject matter for this program in comparative 
and collaborative study on several grounds. First of all it is a field which has been 
largely neglected in the West—or, more accurately, one that has been left too often 
to speculation removed from data. Secondly, it is one where the humanities and the 
social sciences should converge in a common effort but somehow have failed to 
so. Thirdly, it encompasses a range of problems which must be considered if the 
civilizations, the modes of behavior, and the institutional patterns of Asian societies 
are to be understood. The relation of language to behavior, the interconnection be- 
tween aesthetic and ethical judgments, the philosophies as systems and as repositories 
of ideas for the rationalization of individual and group behavior, ideas as catalysts 
of social change—these are a few of the neglected problems which, in concentrating 
on the field of “thought,” we hope to study. 

We do not claim that the three principles on which we base this program are 
original. What we hope to do is to create the conditions at Stanford in which the 


potentialities of the methods and the problems of a major field of study can be sys- 
tematically explored”. 


A course in Asiatic Studies has been established at the University of British 
Columbia at Vancouver, Canada. Although Asian philosophy is not yet included in 
the curriculum, there are hopeful plans of incorporating a large number of courses 
in Asian philosophy, art, literature, and religion after two or three years. Early courses 
in the program include “Cultures of China and Japan” and “Cultures of India.” Those 
in charge of the courses at the beginning of the program were Dr. Ping-ti Ho (Pei- 
ping and Columbia) and Mr. Donald Dore( University of London). 


Among the courses offered at the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.) in the general area of Asian thought are: “History of Indian 
Philosophy” (Professor Francis P. Clarke), “Buddhism” (E. D. Saunders, Lecturer), 
“Introduction to the Civilization and Institutions of India” (Professor W. Norman 
Brown), “Seminar in Indic Studies” (Brown), “The Interconnections of Oriental 
Civilizations” (a faculty-student seminar), “History of the Civilization and Institutions 
of China” (Professor Derk Bodde), “History of Chinese Thought” (Bodde), “Seminar 
in Chinese Texts” (Bodde), “Introduction to the Civilization and Institutions of Iran” 
(Professor Mark J. Dresden), and “Islamic History” (Professor S$. D. Goitein). 


At the University of Kentucky (Lexington, Kentucky, U.S.A.) Professor George 
K. Brady is offering a course—an elective course within the Humanities Division— 
which, though not a course in Asian philosophy, concerns itself extensively with Far 
Eastern concepts, especially those of Shinto, Buddhism, and Confucianism. The Uni- 
versity also offers a course in “Great Religions of the World” for advanced students. 


Among the courses offered at the Institute for Islamic Studies at McGill University, 
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Montreal, Canada, are: “Islamic Developments in the Modern Arab World,” “Modern 
Trends in Islam in India and Pakistan,” “Islam in Recent History,” “Historical Devel- 
opment of Islamic Theology,” “Al-Ghazzali,” “The Social Institutions of Islam—(1) 
Government and State,” and “Readings in Classical Arabic Philosophers.” Dr. Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith is Director of the Institute. 


The College of Wooster (Wooster, Ohio, U.S.A.) has announced the establish- 
ment of an interdepartmental course on Chinese Civilization. Of 42 class-hours in 
the course, 14 will be devoted to Chinese philosophy. Required texts include: L. 
Carrington Goodrich, A Short History of the Chinese People; Liu Wu-chi, A Short 
History of Confucian Philosophy; Arthur Waley, Three Ways of Thought in Ancient 
China; James B. Ware, The Sayings of Confucius; and R. B. Blakney, Lao-Tzu, The 
Book of Tao. 


One of the special panel discussions on the program of the Thirty-Fourth Session 
of the Institute of World Affairs sponsored by the University of Southern California, 
December 8-11, 1957, on the topic “Science Reshaping World Politics” was devoted 
to the question of “The Effect of Industrialization on Traditional Asian Cultures.” 
Arthur C. Turner, University of California, Riverside, was chairman of the panel 
which included Professor D. Mackenzie Brown, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College, representing India; Professor J. Richard Huber, University of Washing- 
ton, representing Japan; Professor P. K. Mok, Occidental College, representing China; 
and Professor William L. Thomas, Jr., University of California, Riverside, representing 
Indonesia. 


Beginning 1958-1959, Mexico City College is introducing three survey courses 
at the upper division level covering the philosophies of Islam, India, and China. In- 
struction is in English. 

Max H. Fisch, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Illinois and Chairman 
of the American Philosophical Association, will be visiting professor at Keio Univer- 
sity in Tokyo, Japan, during its centennial year beginning in April, 1958, by an ap- 
pointment under the Fulbright Act. 


During February and March, 1958, Professor Fisch will lecture on American so- 
cial philosophy at the following universities in India; Aliarh, Allahabad, Andhra (at 
Waltair) , Baroda, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Gujerat (at Ahmedabad ), Lucknow, Patna, 
and Rajputana (at Jodhpur and Jaipur). His lecture cour in India has been arranged 
by the Inter-University Board of India in co-operation with the U.S. Educational 
Foundation in India. 

Professor Fisch will attend the Pakistan Philosophical Congress at Hyderabad 
(Sind), March 15-18, where he will read a paper and participate in two symposia. 
His attendance at this Congress has been made possible by the US. Department of 
State, at the request of the permanent president of the Pakistan Philosophical Con- 
gress, Professor M. M. Sharif of Lahore. 

Until April, when Professor Fisch will be settled in Tokyo, Prof. Charner M, Perry 
of the University of Chicago will serve as Acting Chairman of the American Philo- 
sophical Association. Prof. Fisch’s Tokyo address will be % International Department, 
Keio University, Mita, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Y. P. Mei associated himself with David B. Stout, Professor of Anthropology, in 
conducting a two-instructor course on Cultural Ideals of East and West in the spring 
semester of 1958 at the State University of Iowa. Readings included major classics 
of China and India, as well as Margaret Mead, Clyde Kluckhohn, and George San- 
tayana. The result of the experiment has encouraged plans for offering a similar 
course in the fall of 1958 with a somewhat different slant. Mei will be associated with 
an instructor in history, and the reading list will be adjusted. This East-West read- 
ing-discussion course may be offered regularly, and each time from a different angle, 
that of philosophy, religion, political thought, etc. 


Dr. Frederick H. Young, Associate Professor of English (World Literature and 
Philosophy of Literature) at New Jersey State College, Montclair, and Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Fairleigh Dickinson University, Rutherford, has returned 
from his mission as Fulbright Professor of Philosophy in India. Besides lecturing at 
the University of Calcutta, which was his host university, he lectured at the follow- 
ing in this order: Poona, Punjab (New Delhi branch), Madras, Kerala, Baroda, 
Bombay, Jadavpur, and Calcutta. He was the first American scholar to give a series 
of lectures on American Philosophy for academic credit to graduate students in 
philosophy. 

On his way to India, Dr. Young and Mrs. Young (both delegates), attended the 
International Congress of Philosophy in Venice, where he was made President of a 
section on “Oriental Philosophy and Western Thought”; he also presented a paper 
entitled, “Present and Possible Relations between Indian Philosophy and Western 
Thought.” 

He also addressed a paper to the 33rd session of the Indian Philosophical Con- 
gress in Ahmedabad, December 28, entitled, “Towards a Critique of Spiritual Rea- 
an? 


Swami Nikhilananda of the Ramakrishna*Vivekananada Center in New York 
gave ten lectures on Hinduism for the first half-semester unit of a new experimental 
course called “Structures of Religious Thought” offered at Douglass College of 
Rutgers University in New Brunswick, N.J., in the fall of 1958. 


The Honorable Rajendra Prasad, President of-India, conferred the Order of Merit 
(Padua Bushan) upon Professor P. T. Raju, Head of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Rajputana, on Republic Day, January 26, 1958, in 
recognition of his services to education and philosophy in India. 


The University of Arizona is introducing in 1959-1960 two new courses in Oriental 
philosophy, “Indian Thought” to be taught by J. Michael Marhar and “Chinese 
Thought” to be taught by Charles O. Hucker. These courses are listed both as offer- 
ings in Oriental Studies and in the Department of Philosophy. 


K. Satchidananda Murty, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Andhra Uni- 
versity, is Visiting Professor of Eastern Religion and Senior Fellow in the Council 
of Humanities, Princeton University, during the Spring, 1959. His article on 
“Philosophical Thought in India” recently appeared in the UNESCO journal, 
Diogenes. 
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George B. Burch, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts, delivered six lectures 
on “Christianity, Buddhism, and Vedanta” at Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
during May, 1958, and presented a paper on the Upanisads at the conference on 
Oriental Classics in General Education at Columbia University in September, 1958. 
Numerous Indian works are being introduced into his course in Philosophy in 
Literature, including Sakuntala, the Adi Parva of the Mahabharata, the Saddharma- 
Pundarika, the Upanisads, the Gita, and K. C. Bhattacharya’s The Subject as Freedom. 


Albert L. Hilliard, Albuquerque, New Mexico, formerly of the University of Utah, 
spent fourteen months, July, 1957, to Sept., 1958, teaching philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland centers in Pusan and Inchon, Korea. 


Fulbright scholars visiting in the US. during 1958-1959 include the following: 
Leo John Apostle, Charge de Cours, University of Ghent and University of Brussels, 
is studying semantics and symbolic logic at Pennsylvania State University. Harmen 
De Vos, Professor of Philosophy of Religion and Ethics, University of Gronigen. 
is studying Philosophy of Religion at Western Theological Seminary, Holland, Michi- 
gan. Hermann Dorries, Professor of Church History, University of Gottingen, is 
studying the Patristics at Yale. Jacques Duchesne-Guillermin, Professor at University 
of Liege, is studying philosophy and religion of ancient Iran at Columbia. Manfred 
S. Frings, Assessor in Philosophy, Gymnasium Solingen, is studying Thomism, con- 
temporary European philosophy, and symbolic logic at the University of Detroit. 
Reidar Hauge, Professor of Theology, University of Oslo, is studying modern Ameri- 
can theology at Harvard Divinity School. Shrikrishna G. Hulyalkar, Vice-Principal 
of India S.P. College and Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of 
Poona is studying Indian philosophy and culture at Yale. Itsunosuke Imatani, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Modern Philosophy, Doshisha University, is studying modern 
western philosophy and symbolic logic in the University of Michigan. Henry Charles 
Jones, Professor of Philosophy, Cours St. Louis, Paris, is studying aesthetics at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Cornelius Kwant, Professor of Philosophy at the Au- 
gustinian Seminary of Philosophy, Eindhoyen, is studying social philosophy at Du- 
quesne University. Suzanne M. P. Mansion, Chef de Travaux, University of Louvain, 
is studying Aristotelian philosophy at the University of Detroit. Stephen E. Toulmin, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Leeds, is study philosophy of science and 
ethics at New York University. 


The Metaphysical Society of America, has elected as officers for 1959-1960 Rich- 
ard McKeon, University of Chicago, President, and Francis H. Parker, Haverford 


College, Secretary-Treasurer. The 1960 meeting will be held at the University of 
Nore Dame. 


Dr. Chung-Kwan Chang, formerly Chairman of the Department of Philosophy of 
the National Central University and also at the National Taiwan University, is 
available for an appointment in the United States. Greek philosophy and Greek 
language are among his special interests. He may be addressed in care of David 
Shang, 619 W. 140 Street, Apt. 6F, New York 31, NY. 


Sarasvati Chennakesavan, Pachiappa’s College, University of Madras, and Research 
Associate in Philosophy, Southern Illinois University, 1958-1959, presented a paper 
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(“Body, Mind or Self?”) at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the Western Di- 
vision of the American Philosophical Association meeting at the University of Wis- 
consin, April 30—May 2, 1959. 


Prof. S. G. Hulyalkar, University of Poona, and Visiting Professor at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1958-1959, lectured at The Rice Institute, Houston, May 8-13, 1959, on 
Vedanta and Indian culture. 


Bhagavan Das, eminent Indian philosopher and one of the founders of the 
Banaras Hindu University, died Sept. 18, 1958, at the age of ninety. Among his 
books, written in Hindi or English, are: Self, Principles of Sanatan Vedic Dharma, 
Social Organization, Emotion, Laws of Manu, Darshan Ka Prayojan, Science of Peace, 
and Essential Unity of All Religions. 


Teruaki lida, graduate of Tenri College and Osaka University, is Graduate Assis- 
ant in Philosophy at the University of New Mexico for 1958-1959. 


Charles Hartshorne, Emory University, Fulbright Lecturer in Philosophy in Japan 
during the Spring of 1958, delivered lectures under the following titles: “The Phi- 
losophy of Creative Synthesis” and “The Meaning of Life” at Kyoto University; The 
Philosophy of Freedom” and “A New Trinitarianism” at Doshisha University; and 
“The Buddhist-Whiteheadian Idea of the Self and the Religious Traditions” and 
“Westernization and Christianization in the Orient” at the International Congress 
for the History of Religions, Tokyo. He participated also in a four-week summer 
seminar on “Logic and Metaphysics” under the auspices of the American Study 
Seminar and in a Symposium on Science and Civilization at Nikko. 


Charles Morris, formerly with the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
Graduate Research Professor of Philosophy at the University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Professor Dale Riepe, Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, has recently returned from a year of teaching and research in 
Japan. He taught American Philosophy and American Intellectual History in the 
American Studies Section of the University of Tokyo during the academic year 
1957-1958 as a Fulbright Lecturer, 

Besides his teaching duties, Professor Riepe aided in the preparation of an Eng- 
lish edition of Professor Robert Schinzinger’s book Nishida Kitard: The Intelligtble 
World, which will be published this year. He also made a study of the situation in 
contemporary Japanese philosophy, visiting a number of national and provincial 
universities and lecturing on both American and Comparative Philosophy at Ehime, 
Kyushu, Hiroshima, Okayama, Tokyo, and Waseda. 

Professor Riepe is completing his book begun in India in 1951-1952, to be entitled 
“Philosophical Foundations of Indian Naturalistic and Scientific Thought,” which 
has been accepted for publication by The University of Washington Press. 


‘Following are articles in the field of Asian and East-West Philosophy presented 
at the Twelfth International Congress of Philosophy in Padua, Italy, in 1958: 
O. Amin, Cairo Univ.—"“The Originality and the Message of Moslem Philosophy.” 


G. C. Anawati, Institut Dominicain d'Etudes Orientalis-Le Caire—‘“Saint Thomas et 
Avicenne.” 
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N. Baladi, Alexandrie (Egypt)—"Sens de I'intrasigeance dans la pensée egyptienne 
contemporaine.” 

P. Beonio-Brocchieri, Univ. of Milano (Italy), now in Japan with a scholarship— 
“Note per una indagine sulla autorita’nella filosofia indiana.” 

K. Birand, Ankara (Turkey )—“Die Europiisierung des tiirkischen Geistes.” 

C. Y. Chang, New York (U.S.A.)—“The Meaning of Tao.” 

P. R. Damle, Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona (India)—“Oriental Philosophy: 
Some Reflections.” 

R. V. De Smet, De Nobili College, Poona (India)—"“Language and Philosophy in 
India.” 

G. Fraccari, Milano (Italy)—‘“Naturalismo greco e naturalismo cinese (Eraclito e 
Lao-tse ).” 

K. Fujita, Ochanomizu Univ., Tokyo (Japan)—"“History and Literature.” 

K. M. Jamil, Rajshahi Univ., East Pakistan—“Modern Theory of Creation and Divine 
Revelation.” 

M. T. Jowtscuk, Corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
Moscow—"“Zur Frage iiber die Ideengemeinschaft und die Traditionen in den 
progressiven philosophischen Lehren der Vélker im Osten und Western in den 
XIX-XX Jahrhunderten.” 


J. Katsura, Univ. of Tokyo (Japan) —“Der Weltbegriff im europaischen und orien- 
talischen Denken.” 


H. Koster, Ganting (West Germany )—“Die Tradition in der altchinesischen Philo- 
sophie.” 

G. Lanfranchi, Beauvair (France)—"“La pensée de l'Occident et I'expérience in- 
térieure en Orient.” 


S. Lokuang, Univ. “de Propaganda Fide,” Rome (Italy)—“Human Nature and Hu- 
man Person in Confucianism.” M. Mo’in, Univ. de Téhéran (Iran)—“Une société 
zoroastrienne: Azar Kaiwdn etses adeptes.” 

C. A. Moore, Univ. of Hawaii (U.S.A.)—“The Meaning of Duhka.” 

N. C. Nielsen, Jr., Rice Institute, Houston, Texas inene )—"“Zen Buddhism and the 
Philosophy of Martin Heidegger.” 


F. Y. Nomura, Tokyo (Japan)—"“East and West. Some Actual Problems of the 
Comparative Philosophy of Culture in Japan.” 

K. Numazawa, Nanzan Univ., Nagoya (Japan)—“Die japanische Philosophie und 
der westliche Gedanke.” 

R. Panikkar, Banaras Hindu Univ., Banaras (India)—“The Isvara of Vedanta and 
the Christ of the Trinity as a Philosophical Problem.” 

R. L. Patterson, Duke Univ., Durham, North Carolina (U.S.A.)—"“Absolute Dualism 
in Hindu Philosophy and its Significance for Western Thought.” 


H. B. Phillips, Johannesburg (South Africa)—“The Upanishads Reconciled with 
Emergent Evolution.” 


G. Pogonowski, Cracow (Poland)—“About the Buddhist Philosophy.” 
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J. J. Poortman, Den Haag (Holland)—“Die Fruchtbarkeit der Grundgedanken des — 
Vedanta fiir die abendlandische philosophische Problematik.” 

D. Riepe, Univ. of North Dakota, Grand Forks (U.S.A.)—“The Last Ninety Years 
of Japanese Philosophy (1868-1958).” 

L. C. Robertson, London (England )—“The Concept of Tao.” 

M. M. Sharif, Lahore (Pakistan)—‘“Muslim Philosophy and the Modern European 
Thought.” 

R. J. Singh, G. S. College, Begusarai, Bihar (India)—"The Philosophy of Neither- 
Nor.” 

J. F. Staal, Amsterdam (Holland)—‘“Means of Formalisation in Indian and Western 
Logic.” 

S. Uyeda, Waseda Univ., Tokyo (Japan)—"“The Westernization of Japanese Philos- 
ophy in the Past Half Century.” 

K. Woo, Taiwan Univ. (Formosa)—"“An Exposition of the Tao-Theory of Chuang- 

F. H. Young, Upper Montclair, New Jersey (U.S.A.)—"“Present and Possible Relations 
between Oriental Philosophy and Western Thought.” 

A. Zoumpos, Athéner (Greece )—“Der indische Quietismus in der mittelalterlichen 
Mystik.” 





